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OU'LL FIND Rhythm Touch a wonderful asset in 
teaching your students to type. 


Underwood 
Smooth, rhythmic key action, and Underwood's Corporation 
perfectly-balanced keyboard, encourages students to Sineuiiis 
; Adding Machines 
step up typing speed. It helps them do more work c, hemuntinn Machines 
... better work ... with less fatigue. Ea onc iceanes 
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Rhythm Touch is an exclusive Underwood feature... grog treme gnting 
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the final touch in typing achievement. Ap alee Sate 
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Key your students’ typing to rhythm... with Rhythm 
Touch. Your local Underwood representative will 


gladly demonstrate it... call him today. 
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As a rule, students learn to type more quickly on type- 
writers they prefer. 

As a rule, too, it’s best to train students on typewriters 
they will use after graduation. 

Both of the rules call for Royals! They’re preferred—in 
the schoolroom, in the office. 

Surveys show that people who type prefer Royals more 
than 2 to 1 over any other typewriter! 

There are sound reasons for this preference. Royals have 
more time-saving, work-saving features than any other 
typewriter. They make typing on a Royal a pleasure. 

There’s an economy angle to consider, too—one that 
works in your favor. Because of their sturdier construction, 
Royal Typewriters stay on the job longer, take less time 
out for repairs. 

And, Royal’s nationwide coverage means local coverage, 
Royal servicemen are strategically located—to give prompt 
attention to any typewriter that may need it. 

Make it a rule in your school to train your students on 
Royals. And make the World’s No. 1 Typewriter your own 
personal choice, too! 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 
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WHAT DO 
JOURNAL 
READERS 
WANT? 


During the past school year, several hundred brief check lists on “Here’s What I think of the 
JOURNAL” were sent out to subscribers. No pressure was put upon anyone to return the check list 
and there was no compulsion to sign the form. Nevertheless, a surprisingly large number of people 
showed their interest. 

The comments were unexpectedly favorable. They were so favorable, in fact, that at first glance 
they seem to be a matter of generosity, but further analysis showed that most people discriminated 
carefully. There were a sufficient number of sharp comments to show that readers were actually 
giving thought to their judgments. A person commented on the unpleasant pungency of a particular 
department which is enthusiastically approved by most respondents. In fact, all departments of the 
JOURNAL were given enthusiastic approval. 


Most interesting is the fact that the department on “Criticism, Comment and Challenge,” which 
everyone will agree is particularly free in its criticism, definite in its challenge, and sometimes quite 
caustic in its comment, was given overwhelming approval. No one suggested that the department 
be eliminated. One or two labelled it as amusing, but where comments were given, they usually 
indicated especial interest in this department. Several indicated that it was the first thing they read 
when they opened the magazine. 


The approval for “What Business Thinks and Says” was remarkably high. It will encourage us 
to do more in this direction. 


Some of our readers were a bit critical of “Artyping” and “Typewriter Mystery,” but others 
were especially enthusiastic about these features. 


As usual, where people have definite judgments, there are two diverse schools of thought. Several 
of the readers who wrote in comments asked for more material on research. It will be noted that 
during the last school year, THE JoURNAL oF Business EpucaTIon has included a considerable num- 
ber of articles based upon formal research. This practice will be continued where possible. However, 
the number of good researches produced in the field of business education and in allied fields in 
a given year is distinctly limited. 

On the other hand, even more teachers feel this sort of thing is of questionable value to the class- 
room teacher. These teachers want more classroom aids: lesson plans, specific suggestions on how 
to teach particular phases of the business subjects, tests, marking papers, etc. THE JOURNAL OF 
BusINEss Epucation has done everything it can to enrich its offerings in this direction. Some of the 
workers in the field who have been reading articles for many years will tend to find that suggestions 
which sound new to the beginning teacher are “old stuff” to them—this is to be expected. Never- 
theless, the opportunities in this area are unlimited and the JourNaAL will do everything it can to 
provide a richer fare. Readers are of course encouraged to contribute their ideas when, out of 
their specific teaching experiences, they develop procedures which will be helpful to the colleagues. 


Like the policeman in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pirates of Penzance,” the editor’s lot could be an 
unhappy one if he endeavored to make everyone perfectly happy. Fortunately for this editor’s peace 
of mind, he realizes that it is impossible to provide a magazine which will satisfy everyone com- 
pletely. The editorial staff does try to give a balanced fare, to have something in every issue that 
interests the experienced teacher, and also something that is of value to the beginning teacher. Sub- 
ject matter is distributed as far as possible among the various business subjects; geographical origin 
of the articles is given as much consideration as possible; and, above all, the need for the improve- 
ment of our work as a means toward progress in business education is ever kept in mind. This 
magazine is proud to be independent and to allow its contributors complete independence in their 
way of thought. 

Where possible, we like criticism to be professional and impersonal; but, if honest criticism 
sometimes goes a little beyond this fine point, that is all to the good, because it challenges those 
criticized by putting them on their mettle. 

The editorial staff deeply appreciates the evidence of good will and understanding of our purposes 
as indicated in the check lists that were so generously returned. 
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Monroe Adding Calculator 
Model LA-5 


A SEXTETTE THAT GIVES HARMONY 
and EFFICIENCY TO ANY CLASS ROOM 


It has been proved over and over again in actual practice 
that for any class of twenty-five or more pupils six 
Monroes (5 Educators and 1 LA-5) is the ideal equipment. 


Each pupil has more class hours to thoroughly learn the 
basic elements of machine figuring on the Monroe Educa- 
tor; and to learn vocationally how the fundamentals are 
carried out electrically and automatically by using the 
Monroe LA-5 Adding-Calculator. 

There’s a very practical reason besides efficiency for 
equipping your school with this Monroe Sextette —there 
is a substantial dollar saving to schools buying five or 
more Educators. 

Monroe Educators and LA-5 Models are now available 
for immediate delivery. 

Write our Educational Department for full details of this 
special offer. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
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Available to all 
Teachers 


@ Course of Study in Office Machines 
(form B184) 


@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
Educator (form B182) 


@ Teaching Office Practice by the Ro- 
tation Plan (form 118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS243) 


These practical teaching helps are yours 
free for the asking—write our Educa- 
tional Department—just specify form 
number. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


A decade ago the Journal carried a skit about my new Cape Cod home with a picture of it. I 
said then, and repeat now that, “next to the place where you live it is the finest spot on earth”— 
for the six warm months. For the six winter months there is a better one—Florida west coast, 
in Clearwater. Then I was an employed professor “on leave.” Now I am an unemployed( ?) 
“professor emeritus,” whatever that means. One thing it doesn’t mean is a professional salary ; 
and another of its fictional meanings is that it involves no work. 

Then I told of the “fish waiting to be caught” (they are still waiting) ; of ‘‘fine space for flower 
beds that just will not be denied” (but it is still begging) ; of “golf course signs pointing in every 
direction” (they still go unheeded) ; and of a lawn “pleading for watering and cutting” (to Mr. 
Couto, not to me). Yes, here we are again, down where, as a carpenter said ten years ago, “Time 
means nothing on the Cape.” I thought he lied then; now | have no name for it that is fit to 
print. For we have built another home here and paid for some time on the Cape. World War II 
caused us to sell the other home. 

We bought a lot when we sold the first home, thinking (or knowing) we would want to re- 
turn. But CPA said “you're not a GI; no home until we say so.” We thought that a remodel- 


re 


sae | 





Before After 


ing job might be done sooner (we were wrong), and that it would cost less (wrong again). So 
we bought the “Beebe Carriage House” shown here. 

A beautiful lot, on a fine street, with elms and maples all around, and a building erected when 
good materials were to be had and pride of workmanship was possessed by workers. 

Our spacious 45 x 35 carriage house gave us a large living room, dining room, kitchen, two 
large bedrooms, two bathromos, center hall front to rear, a utility room, and plenty of closets. On 
the second floor is space for three rooms and bath if the next owner needs more room. 

One of the best beaches on the Atlantic coast is only two blocks down the street, and the shop- 
ping center is also conveniently located. 

The result of our remodeling project is shown in the picture, but pictures don’t do it justice, so 
we are told. The inside is more attractive than the outside. 

A Boston daily paper thought the project worth a write-up in its Sunday edition. At the 
request of the Journal’s publisher I am telling you where I am temporarily anchored while writ- 
ing my monthly C C and C editorials and doing other odd jobs that keep coming to me just as 
they did when I was “on leave” a decade ago. 

There is but one appropriate name for this retirement home. It is one that a friend of mine 
used out on the Pacific coast. Here it is ‘““Kos-tud-am-utcha.” It is not Indian. Figure it out. 
| had to do some figuring too. 

No one should be content until he has seen Cape Cod, Few will be. So when you make your 
pilgrimage to the only Cape that is an island, remember that the latch string at 187 Shore Street, 
Falmouth is out, unless you are unfortunate enough to have to make the trip between November 
1 and May 1. 


A new year is dawning as this issue reaches business teachers who will be largely responsible 
for the year’s results in terms of improved business education. Some progress was made here 
and there in the year just closed, but not enough. Will more be accomplished in the year ahead? 
If history repeats itself, no. If, however, enough teachers and supervisors put their shoulders to 
the wheel and pull their full weight the final answer may be yes. 

Every business teacher should answer these and other similar questions as the year gets under 
way, and then plan his year’s work in such a way as to contribute his full share to the betterment 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Individual calculations are 
“remembered” here; their net 
result appears automatically. 
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The result of each calculation 
appears hére—can instantly be 
transferred to the “memory” dial. 
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One glance at this sleek, streamlined beauty _ give you the net result with no refiguring,” 
suggests that something pretty exciting has _no pencil-work. 


h d in the field of figures. 
— a” And what this new Burroughs Calculator” 


that remembers can do to speed office work, © 
You’re looking at a lightning fast electric _cut office costs, is a story in itself. Your” 
calculator with a built-in memory ...a Burroughs representative is mighty anxious | 
Burroughs Calculator that stores the results to put the machine through its paces in 
of individual calculations in its exclusive your own office, on your own work. 2 
“memory” dials. The accumulation of these 4 
results is there in the rear dials, ready to Give him a chance, it will open your eyes!” 


It has... and Burroughs did it! 


a 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN | 
E 
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HAPPY NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


by Samuel Goldsmith 


Baltimore City College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


| Bee school bell rings; a new term 
is about to begin. Our vacation is 
over; we have profited by taking a 
long-needed rest. Our mental and 
physical capacities, undoubtedly, have 
been kindled. As we welcome the in- 
coming pupils, we sense the impor- 
tance of our profession: Here is a 
golden opportunity to inspire, to 
euide, and to provide stimulating oc- 
‘asions for intellectual growth. 

And yet, some members of the 
profession will consider their job as 
a daily grind. They will say, “We 
ire ready to get back into the swing; 
we have been teaching for fifteen 
years—everything is all mapped out.” 
Some time ago, I heard a significant 
remark which is, certainly, applicable 
io some of these “so-called” experts: 
“He hasn’t taught fifteen years; he 
has been teaching one year, fifteen 
times.” Generally, people are opposed 
io change; some fall into a stagnant, 
prosaic routine which invalidates in- 
struction. They prefer to be con- 
servative ; a liberalistic attitude is dis- 
ipproved. Some instructors, for 
years, have been vegetating—teach- 
ing becomes monotonous, spiritless ; 
it is just a “job.” For the majority, 
the new term signifies illimitable op- 
portunities. They are enthusiastic, 
eager to improve and modify instruc- 
tion in the light of summer readings, 
general classroom and work experi- 
ences, and courses taken. They have 
no violent antipathy to all/ studies in 
methodology. 

As this new year begins, we should 
take cognizance of some of the pit- 
falls which we may be likely to en- 
counter. Let us look back into the 
| past for a few moments: 

The class has entered the room; 
there is confusion and bedlam. 
Johnny is galloping up and down the 
aisles; the girls are in a huddle, 
jabbering about the new ‘“swooner”’ 
of the air waves. A group is debat- 
ing the pros and cons of that test 
taken the preceding period. The 
truculent Mr. Doe enters and begins 
to complain vociferously about the 
behaviour of the class. He starts to 
apologize and rationalize his lateness. 
(Of course, he conveniently forgets 
how many times he has disciplined 
i his pupils for lateness.) “All right, 
} let's get down to work; Mary, stop 
©» talking and pay attention ; Frank, will 
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you please sit down.” 
constant reprimands, the class settles 
down. Here is a good method to 
wreck discipline for the rest of the 
term; respect for authority will 
vanish; there is trouble ahead for 
this teacher. 

Reso.vep: / shall always be in my 
room ahead of the pupils and have 
some drill on the board to get them 
started immediately. In the event 1 
am to be detained (sometimes the of- 
fice is at fault) I shall have the class 
president take charge until I return. 
The entire period shall be spent in 
fruitful activity. : 

“The whole class will report back 
after school; have been very 


vou 





‘| shall try to act as a friendly coun 
S6IOh 6.5. 


noisy. You must not waste time in 
my class; you have been very un- 
cooperative. I don’t like your atti- 
tude, ad infinitum.” (Perhaps, the 
teacher was at fault. Noise and dis- 
ciplinary difficulties usually — dis- 
appear when the instruction is in- 
teresting and carried on in a pleasant 
atmosphere. Vapid instruction en- 
genders boredom. The teacher may 
be too fraternal and believes in telling 
jokes which may have no bearing on 
the subject matter or, perhaps, as he 
assumes, the class may be interested 
in that new canine he is exercising.) 

RESOLVED: / shall prepare my daily 
lesson so that it is worthy, construc: 


Finally, after 


iive, and palatable. I shall set up a 
definite purpose for each lesson or 
have the pupils (and this is feasible 
at times) set up the purpose. I shall 
not be a martinet, but a leader; I 
shall not penalize the class for the be- 
havior of one pupil. J realize that 
students resent the teacher's imputa- 
tion regarding offenses committed by 
another pupil and attributed to the 
entire class. I shall give all my pupils 
an opportunity to contribute to the 
lesson; a loquacious teacher, | know, 
can ruin a lesson. I shall try to in- 
culcate desirable habits and assist the 
pupils to grow in interests and ideals. 

The examination has begun; sud- 
denly, the teacher, with a sadistic bel- 
low, gives a verbal lashing to Dick 
who has been caught cheating in a 


test. “So you thought you could 
get away with it; I know all the 
tricks. You can’t fool me; you 


should be ashamed of yourself. See 
me after school and let’s see what 
the principal thinks of your be- 
havior.” 

RresotvepD: Regardless of what oc- 
curs, 1 shall never embarrass a pupil 
in front of his classmates. J realize 
he will hate me, he will be sullen, un- 
cooperative, and a source of future 
trouble. I shall communicate with the 
pupil in such a manner that the re- 
mainder of the class will not become 
aware of the incident. I shall have 
compunction for the feelings of each 
pupil. During the after-school con- 
ference, I shall try to act as a 
friendly counselor rather than a 
judge pronouncing sentence. J shall 
be forgiving and not remember the 
pupil’s peccadilloes to the end of the 
term. 

“Mr. Jones, may I see you after 
school; I have some difficulty with 
my work.” The teacher, wryly, looks 
up and remarks, ‘Well, George, I’d, 
really, like to help you, but I’m very 
busy; I leave school early every day. 
Why not study your lessons more 
thoroughly ; maybe, Frank can help 
you—he knows his work very well.” 
Advice, advice, advice—but no help. 
George murmurs a polite, but insin- 
cere, “thank you” and leaves, resolv- 
ing never to ask that sourpuss for 
any help again. So George keeps on 
failing and failing. At the end of 
the term, George receives (as he ex- 
pected) a failing grade and a hypo- 
critical apology from Mr. Jones who 
remarks how sorry he is, but after 
all, standards are standards—he for- 
gets that teachers, too, should have 
standards. 

ResotveD: My job is to teach; I 
shall make it a point to have either 
before or after-school classes to as- 
sist those pupils who need additional 
help. I shall consider each pupil as 


it 








my responsibiury and do all in my 
power to aid him. I shall have a 
personal interest in every pupil. 1 
realize that I must be altruistic and 
not egotistical. 

“Today, we shall have a short test 
to determine what you know about 
agency.” 

“Mr. Smith, I don’t remember any 
discussion of that second question,” 
remarks one of the pupils. 

“Don’t tell me what we have dis- 
cussed; you probably haven’t paid 
any attention in class.” 

“Johnny is right; you didn’t teach 
us anything about the ‘del credere’ 
agent,” the class cries out. “We never 
heard of it!” 

“It’s in your book, even if I didn’t 
discuss it; you were supposed to 
study it last night.” 

“This isn’t a fair test!” the class 
exclaims. “It shouldn’t count!” 

RESOLVED: / am a teacher ; testing 
is only a part of my work. J shall 
follow the principle of more teaching 
and less testing. I shall prepare a 
fair test based on what has been dis- 
cussed thoroughly. / shall formulate 
a test that is reliable and valid; I 
shall consider a test not as an end in 
itself, but as a means of improving 
my instruction. I shall try to be 
honest and not, purposely, make a 
difficult (dishonest) test in order to 
“scare” my pupils. I shall try to ana- 
lyse the results to determine how I 
have failed in my teaching and im- 
prove my procedure in the light of 
my findings. I shall be constantly 
aware of the various types of tests 
(prognostic, pretest, teaching, diag- 
nostic, achievement) and use them 
properly. 

“Class, the assignment for tonight 
will be as follows: Read pages 211- 
223 and try to answer the questions 
on page 262.” 

“Are we supposed to write the 
answers and hand them in?” 

“Yes, you know our procedure.” 

“Suppose, we don’t know the 
answer ?” 

“Write what you think is proper.” 

“How long shall each answer be ?” 

“As much as you think necessary. 
That’s enough questions; the bell 
will ring in a minute. Don’t forget— 
I want you to do a good job; you will 
be given an oral quiz tomorrow.” 

ResoLveD: Each assignment shall 
be worth while, tangible, and con- 
tribute to the objectives of the lesson. 
I shall consider the assignment as 
an important phase of the work and 
outline (or have the pupils do so) 
the purposes of the assignment. The 
homework will be motivated and. ex- 
plained thoroughly so that the pupils 
will feel they are gaining something 
—that it is not a device to keep them 
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busy. I shall check the assignments 
and make comments and not merely 
place them in a circular file on the 
floor. Perfunctory examination of 
homework will be discovered and af- 
fect the pupils’ attitude. 

“Johnny, what is your interpreta- 
tion of a negotiable instrument ?” 
“aANel ,. .atdsoah... wel... i 


don’t know.” 

“Tt seems to me as if you never 
know the answer when I call on you. 
If you expect to pass (always scaring 
the pupil), you’d beter do more 
work.” 

“But, I 
work.” 

“You would, if you paid more at- 
tention in class and did your home- 
work. Mary, can you answer that 
question ?” 

“Tt’s something you give to some- 
body it's like a check... I 
think.” 

“Why is it called a negotiable in- 
strument ?” 


don’t understand the 


“I... well... I, really, don’t 
know ... I’m somewhat confused.” 
“That’s an  under-statement. I 


guess I'll have to call on Mack again; 
Mack, let’s hav@ the right answer.” 
The bright, shining star proudly 
gives the correct reply; the rest of 
the class is sullen. ‘Mack, now tell 
the class the other forms of negotia- 
ble instruments.” Again, Mack ex- 
hibits his knowledge. 


—_> —_—-> —_> 


“Teacher’s pet,” murmur some of 
the pupils silently. “The teacher al- 
ways tries to make us feel like dumb- 
bells.” 

Resotvep: J shall make provisions 
for individual differences. I sill 
consider each pupil according to his 
interests and abilities. I shall try to 
secure responses from as many pu- 
pils as possible and not call upon the 
few bright ones. I shall give the 
question and then call the pupil in 
order to elicit attention from all. | 
shall be sympathetic and friendly to 
the answers and not give a verbal 
spanking for each incorrect reply. | 
shall not spend too much time an any 
one pupil. I shall not take up the 
major portion of the period answer- 
ing a question from one pupil while 
the remainder of the class dawdles. 

The preceding illustrations only 
serve to poim out some of the com- 
mon snares; they are, by no means, 
We truthfully, 
consider ourselves as teachers by 
merely telling the pupils something 
about the subject matter—our work 
goes far beyond this. In common 
with all professional groups, we must 
be constantly “on our toes” to im- 
prove; a stagnant teacher is, defi- 
nitely, a detriment. Let us begin the 
new term with eagerness and optt- 


inclusive. cannot, 





mism and really make it a Happy 
New Year! 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


respect—‘all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 3 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 3 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on pages 49 and 50 you'll find an answer 7 
by Mrs. Viola Parsons, Personnel Director of Butler Brothers, that was given to the * 
students of Jones Commercial High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
and will provide motivation at the outset for the terminal course given to those who are 4 


studying business education vocationally ; the course may be called secretarial training, 7 


clerical practice or by any other name which denotes a terminal course. 


What are the personal qualities and attitudes which, if 
studied and practiced, will assist the trainee in his 


transition from 


—_>—->- > > so | 
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student to beginning employee? 











When we went to school—and we dare say things haven't changed much in this 7 


It is extremely practical § 
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HE first experiment in coopera- 
tive education at Gila Junior Col- 
lege began in 1945-46, when a dis- 
tributive education course was added 
to the curriculum and a cooperative 





all. I§ work plan was introduced to the 
ndly to & business men of Safford. Five stu- 
verbal § dents were enlisted in the course this 
eply. I first year and they received their 
‘ part-time training with that many re- 
an any a 
’ § tailing firms. 
up the The following year twelve students 
mswer- § participated in the cooperative pro- 
1 while ® gram, and continued encouragement 
awdles, § came from the business cooperators. 
As occasional calls came from busi- 
is only 
le com- 
means, 
thfully, 
ers by 
nething | 
r work § 
ommon 
ve must 
to im- 
s, defi- 
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Happy § 
—> 
ness establishments for secretaries, 
© typists, and bookkeepers, the adminis- 
§ tration decided to include the secre- 
tarial training and accounting depart- 
ig » ments to the cooperative work plan. 
| With an anticipated larger enroll- 
» ment for 1947-48 in the cooperative 
in this} work department, the writer made a 
field study during the summer 










months for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing all of the business employers in 
the Gila Valley with the cooperative 
education program at the college; to 
determine whether or not they were 
favorable to the plan, and their will- 
ingness to cooperate in 1947-48; to 
determine their needs for part-time 
workers from the college for the 
coming year; and to enlist their sug- 
gestions for a cooperative work cur- 
riculum for the students who were in 
their field of employment. 


iestions, | 
st to all. 3 
. answer | 
n to the 3 
practical § 
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Interviewing the Employers 
To proceed with the study, the 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
AT GILA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


by Dick Mount 


Thatcher, Arizona 


writer personally interviewed forty- 
five managers of business firms in 
the Valley. The purpose of the study 
was clearly presented to each of the 
business men, and they were urged 
to assist in building a stronger and 
more. practical program; which 
would fit their individual needs for 
training permanent members of their 
respective organizations, by  con- 
tributing their unbiased suggestions 
and criticisms regarding the type of 
a two-year program that would best 
fit the students to their jobs. The 
writer found the business leaders 
anxious to cooperate with the pro- 





A Cooperative Education Student Selling Merchandise in the J. C. Penney Store, 
Safford, Arizona. 


gram, both in their willingness to of- 
fer suggestions, and to employ the 
students in the cooperative work pro- 
gram. The following classification 
of firms were interviewed: 








Number 


Business Classification of Businesses 





PUG SUDDIY STOPES. 66 cceceies 
Drug stores 
Men’s clothing 
Variety stores 
Home furnishing stores......... 
Grocery and meats 
Sn ee ee 
Garage and service stations...... 
ee. 
Theaters 
Cafe 
COT Cee eee 
Ladies’ ready to wear........... 
Laundry 
SEMUE BUTVEY OMICE. 5.006 ccc scene 
Bank 


Total 


~ 
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Of the forty-five firms  inter- 
viewed, thirty-three were previously 
acquainted with the cooperative edu- 
cation program. Nineteen of these 


employers had cooperated with the 
program during the two previous 
years. All of the interviewees were 
asked whether they favored the Gila 
Junior College cooperative education 
program for the needs of their par- 
ticular business. Forty-two voiced 
approval, three reported unfavor- 
ably. 

The second request on the ques- 
tionnaire asked the business man to 
make his own personal suggestions 
for improving the cooperative work 


program, Thirty-two answered 
“none,” and thirteen made specific 


suggestions as follows: 


1. Cooperative-work students need a more 
practical program in the classroom, and 
more customer-courtesy training. 

2. Workers learn more in the store than in 
school. Most college courses are a waste 
of time, including salesmanship and mer- 
chandising. 

3. Vocational instructors should impress 
college boys and girls that school subjects 
are more important than social activities 
and play. 

4. The coordinator should take more care 
to select students who will make permanent 
employees. 

5. The instructor should use more care in 
selecting students for their respective jobs. 
6. Select only one student for the job, thus 
relieving the business firm of the responsi- 
bility. 

7. The workers need more supervision on 
the job. 

8. Clerks do not assume work-responsibil- 
ity. They need more instruction in how 
to promote sales. 

9. Select better candidates. Send in three 
candidates for each position. 
10. Select only one candidate. 
should take this responsibility. 
11. Most firms prefer to train their own 
candidates after they finish school. 

12. Make the student more conscious of 
pleasing the customer. They must earn 
their wages plus a profit to management. 
13. Fit the student to the job. Correlate 
their training with their cooperative work 
assignments. 


The school 


Scheduling the Program 

To the question, “Are you willing 
to cooperate with the cooperative 
education program and employ one 
or more part-time students for the 
school year 1947-487’, twenty-five 
answered “Yes”; seven answered 
“Probably yes”; and nine answered 
“Possibly yes”. 

The positions listed as “definite” 
were open to cooperative-work stu- 
dents without any further arrange- 
ments, with the exception of four 
which were not available because of 
altered business situations. Four of 
the remainder could not be filled be- 
cause the department could not sup- 
ply the properly qualified students. 

The positions listed as ‘“‘probable” 
were promised to be open to coopera- 
tive students if business conditions 
met expectations by fall, but the em- 
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ployers did not want to make any 
definite commitments until Septem- 
ber 1, and asked the coordinator to 
call back at that time. Five of these 
nine probabilities were filled at the 
opening of school. 

The “possible” positions were 
situations where the employers ex- 
pressed a desire to cooperate but 
were not certain enough of their em- 
ployment needs to justify any definite 
promises. They also asked the co- 
operator to call back at the begin- 
ning of the fall term in September. 
Three placements were made in this 
category at the beginning of the 
school year, and three more _place- 
ments developed at the opening of 
the second semester. In addition to 
the twenty-tive placements made to 
the various listings, four additional 
cooperative students were placed in 
new openings, which were probably 
indirectly due to the results of this 
study. During the vear a total of 
twenty-nine part-time — placements 
have been made with twenty-two co- 
operators. Three of these coopera- 
tors—a chain grocery store and a 
chain department are train- 
ing three students each at the present 
time. 


store 


Summer Work 

In several instances, the employers 
who definitely agreed to cooperate 
had selected their trainee at the be- 
ginning of the summer. These were 
summer workers who planned to en- 
roll in the cooperative education 
course at the college in the fall, or 
cooperative workers who were in the 
program the preceding vear, and con- 
tinued with the same firm as sopho- 
mores in the program. 

A check was also made to deter- 
mine the tentative number of hours 
of part-time employment each firm 
would employ these prospective stu- 
dents each week and the compensa- 
tion per hour for each job. The an- 
ticipated employment time per week 
averaged twenty-five hours, and the 
average hourly wage fifty-four cents. 
The present actual student work- 
week averages twenty-four hours at 
an average wage of sixty-five cents. 
The employment time ranges from 
15 hours per week—the minimum 
for the program—up to forty hours, 
and the compensation range is from 
45c to 80c per hour. 

The final question was as follows: 
“What five college courses do you 
think the most valuable for training 
prospective workers in your particu- 
lar business?” (Please rank in order 
of their importance. ) 

To facilitate a response to the 
above question, the business adminis- 
tration curriculum was reviewed by 
the writer, but the business man was 
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encouraged to select courses outside 
the curriculum, if he thought impor- 
tant subjects were not offered. In 
several instances the response was 
that for simple over-the-counter sell- 
ing or secretarial work, the training 
might be different than for an execu- 
tive position. The writer in these 
cases asked the employer to consider 
the student preparing himself eventu- 
ally to manage or operate that par- 
ticular type of business. 


Interest in Subjects 


In the final tabulation, the subject 
deemed most important was given a 
score of 10 points; the second subject, 
9 points; the third, 8 points; the 
fourth, 7; and the fifth, 6 points; so 
that a final numerical rating could 
be given each subject. The results of 
the tabulation was as follows: 








College Subject Total Score 
Salesmanshin ....... 332 
Business Mathematics .......... 267 
SOMME a kv ou a sv ccs box 05 gee 248 
es A ae 216 


MECRHCTRACIGIND 5.55 6:000 oboe bese 209 
Typewritine 
Business Management ... 
Business Psychology 
Shorthand 
Business English 
Commercial Taw 
College Algebra 
Chemistry 
Economics 
Office Machines 
Speech 
Physics 


Industrial 2 
SRRWERON oo 25a 6 5:8 Sir weseveeene ‘ 
Spanish 








It must be remembered that the 
above tabulation cannot be used con- 
clusively for setting up a curricu- 
lum for any specific job training, as 
it is a composite of suggestions for 
forty-five specific johs. Neither are 
all the jobs in the distributive occu- 
pations, as there is some over-lanping 
into secretarial and banking positions 
in the cooperative work plan. A num- 
ber of conclusions, however, can be 
drawn from the curriculum study. 


Value of Project 

The writer believes that the time 
and effort spent in explaining the co- 
operative work program to the busi- 
ness men in the Gila Valley has 
gained many. supporters. The re- 
sponse to student employment and 
training for the present school year 
has exceeded expectations, and the 
department has had more positions 
offered than there has been qualified 
trainees to fill them. It is interesting 
to note that all of the nineteen em- 
ployers who cooperated the previous 
year committed themselves as favor- 
able to the program and desired to 
train cooperative students in 1947-48. 

The rating of subjects by the busi- 
ness managers emphasizes the need 
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for a strong course in salesmans ‘ip 


for distributive education and ¢o- 
operative work students. The bvsi- 
ness men almost unanimously agrved 
that one of the main requisites for a 
young employee is the ability to meet 
people and to know how to sell them- 
selves and their merchandise. 

The response was also almost 
unanimous that young people gracu- 
ating from high schools and colleges 





are weak in the rudiments of arith- 
metic. The ability to solve simple 
addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division transactions, percentage, 
discounts, and mark-ups was the cry- 
ing need of the business managers. 
It seems essential that business 
mathematics should be a_ required 
subject of all distributive education 
freshmen. 

The need of business for more em- 
phasis on English seems to result 
from the average young person’s in- 
ability to speak and spell correctly, 
and to be able to write grammatically 
correct sentences and paragraphs. 
The general consensus was that a 
strong course in grammar and sent- 
ence structure was more valuable to 
business than English composition. 

The importance of a general ac- 
counting course was stressed because 
of the need of employees who can 
correctly record and interpret nu- | 
merical data, keep perpetual inven- 
tory cards, understand business state- § 
ments, and,in many cases, take 


mrs 


charge or assist with the accounting § 


procedure of the small business. : 
Almost all of the courses offered § 
in the Gila Junior College business | 
administration department were men- 
tioned by some of the business men 
as necessary for training employees, 
and it is interesting to note that® 
several of the science and mathe § 
matics courses were also suggested. 9 
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SALESMANSHIP AS A CAREER 


by John R. Craf 


University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


NE of the major problenis tac- 
ing every high school and col- 
lege graduate is the selection of a 
business career. Too many young 
people lacking proper guidance and 
a knowledge of worldly affairs accept 
upon graduation the first job which 
comes their way. Perhaps the more 
acceptable approach to the problem 
of employment would be a study of 
the various fields of business and 
then the selection of a particular type 
of job within the field in which the 
graduating student feels that he 
would like to select as his life’s work. 
An important field of endeavor and 
one which is often overlooked is a 
selling career. Selling is as broad as 
men’s wants and needs and becomes 
broader in scope as new invention in- 
troduces new desires and as sales- 
manship and advertising persuade 
greater masses of the people to rec- 
ognize and feel those ‘needs. In- 
creased demand brings about greater 
production. This in turn makes pos- 
sible lower prices which bring more 
products within easy purchasing 
reach of more people. The scientist, 
for instance, develops a theory; the 
laboratory technicians find a prac- 
tical application for it; but the job 
of placing the product in the hands 
of the consuming public is largely 
a responsibility of the salesman who 
goes out in the world and sells the 
product. 


What Is Selling? 

Salesmanship has been defined as 
the art of providing products that 
won’t come back to customers who 
will. Salesmanship largely divides it- 
self into two major fields. These are 
personal salesmanship in which the 
salesman calls upon prospective cli- 
ents and retail salesmanship where 
the customer comes to the retail 
store having in mind some product 
which he wishes to buy. Within the 
field of personal salesmanship one 
can be, of course, a mere order taker 
calling upon the trade and, on the 
other hand, the salesman can be one 
who is required to sell the product 
and its uses to potential industrial 
and business users, 

In entering a sales career perhaps 
the first decision that one must make 
is whether he would be most suc- 
cessful in selling a product or sell- 
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ing a service. Or, putting it another 
way, should you seil a tangible or an 
intangible? One must also consider 
the level at which he might like to 
sell goods or services. or example, 
a person may sell to manufacturers 
such items as raw materials, semi- 
finished parts or finished parts 
which will be used in the process of 
production of other goods and com- 


modities. On the other hand, one 
might sell to distributors. These 


would include wholesalers and oth- 
ers along the channel of distribution 
and might include chain store or- 
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‘Many large companies employ the principle 
of direct selling.’ 


vanizations, mail order houses, or 
retail merchants. In any case, mid- 
dlemen are those who buy merchan- 
dise for resale to the general public. 
The third choice is the matter of 
selling to ultimate consumers. Many 
large companies, for example, em- 
ploy the principle of direct selling 
in moving their products from man- 
ufacturer to ultimate consumer. We 
might name among this group the 
Fuller Brush Company, the R. L. 
Watkins Company, the Jewel Tea 
Company, and the Real Silk Hosiery 
Company. There are numerous rea- 
sons why this method of selling is 
resorted to. Most organizations em- 
ploying it feel that a greater control 
may be exercised over both the 
product and the salesman, and a 
more economical distribution of the 
product is made possible. 


Opportunity in Selling 

From an employment viewpoint 
there are ample opportunities in sell- 
ing. lor example, in 1950, the Cen- 
sus Classified 3,188,854 persons un- 
der the grouping of salesmen and 
saleswomen. Of this group 2,320,- 
435 were men and 858,419 were 
women. The Census classification in- 
cluded 525,591 clerks in stores and 
certain other groups and excluded 
all persons at the sales supervisory 
level or involved in service as well 
as all company officers, proprietors, 
and partners. In the field of small 
business, data is inadequate. 

Nevertheless, before the last war 
it appears that something over five 
million persons were employed in 
the selling profession. 

In the matter of compensation for 
salesmen, prewar figures, of course, 
no longer present the true story. The 
prewar range for wholesale sales- 
men ran from thirty five to approxi- 
mately seventy dollars a week and in 
a number of cases considerably 
higher, In the retail field start-off 
pay, for example, ranged all the way 
from seventy five to two hundred 
dollars a month. But again, the true 
story is not presented because many 
retail salesmen work on a commission 
as well as a salary basis. During early 
1946, the Dartnell Corporation re- 
ceived information concerning com- 
pensation plans for 487 leading 
manufacturers and distributors. The 
resulting report showed, as reported 
by 487 different companies in manu- 
facturing and distribution, that the 
average earning of the salesmen em- 
ployed by those companies was run- 
ning at the rate of $6,177 annually 
compared with $3,008 in 1940 and 
$2,986 in 1933. 


Experience Counts 


It should be noted that almost all of 
the 487 companies reporting made a 
distinction between the starting salar- 
ies for men with and men without 
previous sales experience. The aver- 
age starting pay for the inexperienced 
was $200 a month and the average 
beginning pay to the experienced sales 
personnel was $250 per month. One 
contemplating a sales career, for ex- 
ample, must remember that many 
companies are unwilling to take on 
men for sales work without previous 
experience in the field. With this in 
mind, it is often feasible for one con- 
templating a career in sales to obtain 
part time work in salesmanship while 
attending high school or college. 

Several of the largest office machine 
equipment companies in the United 
States have recently been employing 
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college graduates in commerce at a 
beginning rate varying from fifty-five 
to seventy dollars a week. One of the 
prerequisites has been that the college 
graduate have at least six months pre- 
vious sales experience. This ex- 
perience could have been obtained in 
either retail selling, direct selling, 
such as door to door selling, or in 
specialty selling, which is the field of 
personal salesmanship which involves 
calling upon business or industrial 
firms. 

One of the major advantages in the 
matter of selling and particularly in 
personal salesmanship which, as we 
have previously pointed out involves 
calling upon business and industrial 
firms, is the fact that most salesmen 
in this field after a preliminary period 
are placed on a commission basis. 
Under such a plan, the salesman is 
for all practical purposes his own 
boss and what he is able to earn is 
largely based upon his ability to pro- 
duce. 

Coupled with the principle of com- 
pensation in terms of either salary or 
commission or perhaps a combination 
thereof, is the fact that most sales- 
men, particularly those engaged in 
personal salesmanship, are granted 
expense allowances. This involves 
payment of living expense while on 
the road. Often transportation is 
furnished, and if it is not, the com- 
pany will allow a certain mileage 
allowance. 


Selling Offers Advancement 

Salesmanship offers ample onpor- 
tunities for advancement. It should 
be noted that more and more men who 
are picked to head businesses come 
from the ranks of salesmen. Recently 
the Chicago Sales Executive Club 
made a survey of their two hundred 
and fifty members to determine what 
training the presidents of their com- 
panies had had. Results of this ques- 
tionnaire showed that 38 percent came 
directly from sales, 6 percent from 
sales and manufacturing, and 4 per- 
cent from sales and financial. A look 
through the top ranks of many indus- 
tries will indicate salesmen who have 
come to the top of their firms. Clar- 
ence Francis of General Foods, 
Thomas Watson of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, and 
K. T. Keller of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion may be cited as examples of 
salesmen who now head _ nationally 
known business firms. 

In considering a sales career one 
must weigh the possibilities carefully. 
If a sales opportunity is presented, it 
should be studied from a number of 
angles. From a personal angle, there 
are such matters to be considered as 
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preference as to territory to work in, 
working hours, the matter of travel, 
the necessity of being frequently 
away from home overnight, types 
of buyers one prefers to deal with, 
the problem of supervision, namely, 
the kind of boss one would like 
to work for, the matter of train- 
ing, reports, methods of compensa- 
tion, and potential earnings. The 
problem of consideration of the com- 
pany to work for is of major im- 
portance as is the type of product 
to be sold. For example, it is well, 
if one can arrange to do so, to talk 
with salesmen employed by the con- 
cern which one contemplates joining. 
Gather their comments, pro and con. 
Find out how long they have been in 
the service of the company, how they 
react to its policies, how well they are 
sold on its products, and what prog- 
ress they have made. The reputation 
which a company has among business 
men may be quite important. A good 
library will yield valuable informa- 
tion. Standard reference manuals or 
registers such as Poor’s, Moody’s, 
Thomas’, or Dun’s will give you the 
names of officers and directors, capi- 
talization, profit, history, products, 
plant locations, sales offices, and credit 
rating. It is well to remember that a 
company which has been consistently 
profitable is probably well organized, 
financed, and managed. It is likely to 
be generous in its treatment of out- 
standing sales talent. 


How Salesmen are Selected 

One contemplating a sales career 
will face first a series of interviews, 
then tests, and, if selected for work 
with a company, a sales training pro- 
gram which may vary from a few 
days to several months. An exception 
to the foregoing is that some com- 
panies do not offer formal training 
at the beginning of the employment 
period. Such a company may work 
out a plan which gives a person enter- 
ing a sales career their training in the 
field. The company, under such cir- 
cumstances, feels that the prospective 
salesmen will learn faster if they are 
in direct contact with customers and 
under the supervision of an_ ex- 
perienced salesman. The selling prob- 
lems involved, the type of product, 
the type of customer, and other fac- 
tors determine the type of training 
the salesmen of a company are given. 
The employment procedure in the 
matter of salesmen of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company may be 
cited as somewhat typical of larger 
business organizations. After an ap- 
plicant has undergone a series of in- 
terviews, his interview sheets and 
employment application sheets are 
sent to the main office of the com- 


pany for consideration. Prior to ‘he 
submission of these reports to «he 
central office, the applicant will have 
undergone a series of tests. If ‘he 
applicant is selected for employment 
with the company, he is sent to [e- 
troii, Michigan for a training course 
which lasts several weeks. Upon com- 
pletion of training the salesman is as- 
signed to one of the numerous Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company 
offices located throughout the Uniied 
States. The Procter and Gamble Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati and manufacturers of a wide 
variety of soaps and allied products, 
may also ve cited as another’example 
of a major industrial company which 
has a well organized and integrated 
sales training program. 

Retail selling is much akin to per- 
sonal selling. Perhaps the major dif- 
ference between the two types of en- 
deavor is the 1act that in retail selling 
the customer comes to a place of busi- 
ness having in mind certain articles 
which he wishes to purchase. Retail 
selling, as does personal selling, offers 
ample opportunities for advancement. 
Successful retail sales experience 
leads to opportunities in the fields of 
buying and merchandising, 
operations, advertising, and person- 
nel. Coupled with these opportunities 
is the fact that the best method by 
which one can obtain experience if he 
contemplates entering business for 


himself is through practical experi- 


ence in store work. 


Sales Training 
Many of the larger retail organiza- 
tions such as Sears Roebuck and 
Company, Montgomery Ward and 


Company, and the major department 


stores such as R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany, Marshall Field and Company 


and others, now resort to a training © 


procedure which is similar to that of 
large industrial organizations. This 


includes a series of interviews, test- 7 
ing, and a sales training program. It 2 
is not infrequent for a person enter- § 
ing a retail selling position to be | 
placed under a sponsor who for the § 
weeks provides what § 
might be termed on-the-job training. | 


first several 
The matter of compensation in retail 
selling is perhaps different in some 
respects from that of personal sales 


manship on the grounds that in retail © 


selling «he principle of a salary plus 
a commission is a quite cemmon ar 


range:nent. The use of a drawing ac- 7 


count is also employed. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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A Classroom Teaching Procedure 





in Bookkeeping 


by Ralph Knost 
Withrow High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HIS classroom teaching plan was 

developed to provide a solution to 
the problem of what procedure 
to use in presenting the units of an 
introductory course in high-school 
bookkeeping. The traditional class- 
room procedure was considered in- 
adequate because it failed to attain 
the modern objectives of secondary- 
school accounting. The practice of 
developing theory directly from a 
textbook assignment and then apply- 
ing it to bookkeeping problems more 
often left the student with a perfunc- 
tory knowledge of bookkeeping rou- 
tine than a basic understanding of 
accounting principles. The tradition- 
al classroom teaching procedure 
failed to inculcate the fundamental 
theories of accounting and their prac- 
tical application in record keeping be- 
cause it did not take into considera- 
tion the nature of the subject matter 
and the type of learner associated 
with the first-year course in high- 
school bookkeeping: 


The Subject Matter of Bookkeeping 


The major part of the course 
content of bookkeeping necessarily 
always has been and probably always 
will be vocational. This fact must 
be recognized and accepted. There 
Is not enough material in personal 
record keeping to make a worth- 
While full year course. The. entire 
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subject matter of personal-use book- 
keeping is easily contained in a single 
unit of general business training. If 
the course content of bookkeeping is 
to remain essentially vocational, the 
material must be presented in a prac- 
tical, concrete, and realistic manner 
which will leave no doubt in the stu- 
dent’s mind as to what constitutes 
the theory of accounting and how 
such knowledge may be applied to 
any type of record keeping. 

The typical first-year bookkeeping 
student is a direct learner. He ac- 
quires knowledge not by reading and 
reciting theory from a text, but by 
solving practical problems confronted 
in a life-like situation. The theory 
must be developed through the so- 
lution of problems which will illus- 
trate the fundamental concepts of 
accounting. These problems must be 
presented in such a manner that the 
pupil will be able to associate each 
principle introduced with his work- 
ing knowledge of previously acquired 
information. 

Foundation of the Plan 

Observation of several classes of 
beginning bookkeeping pupils indi- 
cated that the average student learned 
more about the subject through work- 
ing the comprehensive review prob- 
lem, known as a practice set, than 
through the traditional classroom 


recitation procedure. The practice set 
presented each type of business 
transaction as a component part of 
the whole business period, enabling 
the pupil to see the relationship be- 
tween each bookkeeping entry and 
the purpose of keeping records. Fur- 
thermore, the practice set procedure 
made provision for controlled pupil 
activity and caused the student to 
feel the need for accounting theory 
in order to solve bookkeeping prob- 
lems. The decision was made to use 
the practice set as a method of pre- 
senting as well as reviewing the prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping and accounting. 


Development of the Plan 

Subsequently, each topic of the 
bookkeeping course was presented 
through a complete-cycle problem; 
that is, a problem containing every 
step in the bookkeeping cycle from 
journalizing through the preparation 
of the post-closing trial balance. The 
pupil was shown how the new topic 
affected each phase of the work im 
the fiscal period, and the theory of 
accounting was emphasized as_ the 
means of solving the bookkeeping 
problems created. When the individ- 
ual complete-cycle exercises proved 
successful as a teaching and learn- 
ing device, they were rewritten and 
combined into one continuous, cumu- 
lative, classroom project dealing 
with the experiences of a typical 
businessman which illustrated the 
bookkeeping topics and accounting 
principles included in the first-year 
high-school bookkeeping course. 


Central Theme of the Plan 

This teaching plan is based upon 
two years of the business life of a 
hypothetical businessman arbitrarily 
called John Smith. On the first day 
of the course, the pupils are intro- 
duced to Smith as a man who is 
about to invest in a business. When 
the class is asked why any person 
should want to operate a business, 
they immediately respond by saying 
that he intends to make money. From 
this idea the concept of profit is de- 
veloped and the outline of the book- 
keeping cycle is explained. Smith’s 
initial investment, which consists of 
cash and a partly-paid-for truck, pro- 
vides the basis for constructing a 
simple balance sheet and deriving the 
fundamental bookkeeping equation. 

Since Smith has nothing but cash 
and a truck, it is logical that he 
should begin his business career by 
operating a delivery service. Through 
this simple form of business orgami- 
zation, the pupils learn the princi- 
pal steps of the bookkeeping cycle, 
the nature of cash and charge 
transactions, the relation of income 
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and expense to proprietorship, and 
the consequence of profit and loss. 
Each member of the class is required 
to keep a simplified but complete set 
of records and make the financial re- 
ports for Smith through four fiscal 
periods. 

After Smith has accumulated 
enough capital through the operation 
of the delivery service, it is not un- 
usual that he should reorganize his 
business on a larger scale. At this 
time, therefore, the service business 
is invested in a wholesale furniture 
store, providing a lesson in reor- 
ganization and giving the pupils the 
opportunity to open a new set of 
records. The new mercantile busi- 
ness gradually introduces the cost 
and inventory accounts and the re- 
sulting adjusting entries. The first 
fiscal period has no beginning or end- 
ing inventory ; the second, has an end- 
ing inventory; and the third, has 
both beginning and ending inven- 
tories. 

For the remainder of the course, 
the pupils learn to keep books by 
applying the fundamental equation 
to the problems arising from Smith’s 
business experiences. Appropriate 
entries are made for every transac- 
tion and accounts are established 
and maintained as the occasion for 
them arises. The use of the credit 
memorandum provides the need for 
recording allowances and returns on 
sales and purchases. The purchase 
of supplies and insurance requires 
additional asset accounts and in- 
creases the number of adjusting en- 
tries. When Smith receives and is- 
sues promissory notes, the subject 
of interest and discount is intro- 
duced. A loss suffered from a bad 
debt shows the need for a reserve 
for bad debts. When the delivery 
truck is sold at a price less than 
the original cost, the matter of de- 
preciation is given consideration. At 
the time Smith begins to sell fur- 
niture retail, the sales tax is dis- 
cussed and properly recorded. As 
the business grows and a sales clerk 
is hired, the social security tax pro- 
gram and its effect on the business 
records is studied. Finally, as the re- 
sult of Smith’s desire to install a 
more elaborate method of keeping 
records for his expanded business, 
the specialized systems of bookkeep- 
ing are considered. 


Characteristics of the Plan 

This teaching procedure has been 
used successfully in a small rural 
school and a large city school be- 
cause it presents the theory of book- 
keeping to the direct learner through 
practical problem-solving experiences 
involving a business which may be 
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identified with any locality. The plan 
serves as a functional outline upon 
which to base the teaching schedule. 
The classroom becomes a supervised 
laboratory where the pupils recite 
in connection with the work on the 
project. Every new bookkeeping 
principle introduced is retained 
throughout the project, assuring con- 
stant review and facilitating remedial 
and make-up work. The plan is self- 
motivating in that the pupil enjoys 
working out new problems in a fa- 
miliar setting with the profit as an 
immediate objective. Since the class 
work is done on paper, the teacher 
has a definite basis for ascertaining 
progress and the pupil has tangible 
evidence of the year’s work. The 
plan assures the teacher that every 
bookkeeping topic will be fully cov- 
ered in class, leaving nothing to 
chance outside work where oppor- 
tunity for study varies greatly among 
pupils. 


Use of the Plan 

Since the success of any plan de 
pends upon the manner in which it 
is interpreted, some suggestions are 
given in regard to its application. It 
is essential that the fundamental 
bookkeeping equation be understood 
and used as the basis for recording 
all transactions and preparing all re- 
ports. The narrative of transactions 
must be interpreted by the teacher 
as realistically as possible in order 
to make the project life-like for the 
class. The pupils should be required 
to keep a loose-leaf notebook, con- 
taining concise notes on the theory 
as well as a model set of records 
for Smith. All work on the project 
should be done in the classroom un- 
der the supervision of the teacher. 
Pupils must work independently, but 
should be encouraged to exchange 
pertinent information through the 
recitation under the guidance of the 
teacher. The person who uses this 
plan must remember that the project 
introduces new subject matter 
through the solution of bookkeeping 
problems. If every problem is solved 
according to the fundamental book- 
keeping equation, the pupils will 
acquire a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of accounting which may be 
applied to any practical situation. 


Illustrative Unit of Instruction 
The following material includes the 
preliminary instructions for the 
project and the first teaching unit: 


Preliminary Instructions 


(1) Students will provide them- 
selves with standard high-school 
loose-leaf notebooks. 


(2) Notebooks will be diviced 
into two parts. First part will be 
devoted to notes on the theory of 
bookkeeping and accounting. “he 
second part will consist of the records 
and statements of the bookkeeping 
project. ; 

(3) All work (unless otherv ise 
designated) will be done in ink, «nd 
all ruling will be done with a straight 
edge. 

(4) The business experiences of 
John Smith (a hypothetical business 
man) will be studied and recorded, 
the student acting as John Smith’s 
bookkeeper. 

(5) The teacher will read and cis- 
cuss each business transaction with 
the students before it is recorded. 

(6) The theory developed through 
the discussion of the transaction (or 
any other bookkeeping procedure) 
will be copied into the first part of 
the student’s notebook. 

(7) The entry for the transaction 
(or the preparation of the form) will 
then be made in the second part of 
the notebook as a part of the records 
and statements of the project. 


PART I—THE SERVICE BUSINESS 
Unit 1—Cash Transactions 


On January 5, John Smith invest- [ 
ed $500 cash and a $1000 deliver) 


truck on which he owed $400 in a 


delivery business which he called the § 

Smith Delivery Service. 

Jan. 5. Issued a $10 check for a lug- 
gage rack for the truck. 


6. Issued a $100 check in part 
payment of the amount owed | 


on the truck. 

Received a $100 check for 

delivery services rendered. 

8. Issued a $20 check for gas 
and oil. 

Y, Issued a $10 check for re- 
pairs on the truck. 


N 


Additional data: Check stub balance, $460. © 


Instructions 

(1) Explain the account-form bal- § 
ance sheet. Prepare the beginning © 
balance sheet. Explain the order in § 
which assets are listed. Show the 


amount owed on the truck as Notes § 


Payable. : 

(2) Explain the purpose of the " 
ledger account and how it is used F 
to increase and decrease balance | 
sheet items. Open ledger accounts f 
for the balance sheet items by writing 7 
titles on separate account forms. Ex- 7 
plain the order in which the accounts © 


are filed. Do not number the ledger 7 


accounts. 


(3) Explain the purpose of the ‘| 


journal. Prepare a general journal 


(Continued on page 26) i 
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© work at this firm. 





MAKING PERSONALITY PAY DIVIDENDS 


IX read and hear much in these 

days about personality and per- 
sonality development. Much empha- 
sis is being placed on personality de- 
velopment in the various writings 
which come to our attention. And 
it is well that this should be the case, 
because reliable surveys have shown 
that the majority of the failures of 
employees in business are not due to 
lack of efficiency but to poor per- 
sonality traits and inability to make 
necessary social adjustments. This 
being true, the subject of personality 
development assumes great impor- 
tance in any well-rounded business 
training program. To be able to train 
students to utilize their personalities 
to the best possible advantages and 
thus receive the highest dividends 
should be one of the aspirations of 


; every school of business training. ~ 


A personnel interviewer for a 
fairly large firm who had many sad 
experiences with untrained, incom- 
petent workers during the war, was 
known to be most discriminating in 
He had, 
what might be termed, a suspicious 
attitude toward job applicants. 


She Did Not Get the Job ° 


One morning a young lady—whom 
ior purposes of identification, we 
shall call Miss Smith—applied for 
She had taken 
a course in personality development, 
ind her mannerisms, her dress, her 
grooming were all in good taste. The 
conversation between the interviewer 
and the young lady, in part, follows: 

“Mr, — , I should like to ap- 
ply for a secretarial position with 
your company.” 

“Miss Smith, why do you wish to 





work for this company ?” 


“Well, I have been told that this 


| 1S a progressive firm; that the sal- 


ary is good, the hours, working con- 
ditions, and retirement plan of the 
company are desirable.” 
“What kind of work would you 
like?” 
_ “I would like a secretarial posi- 
tion,” 
“How 
want ?” 
“T have been told that the average 
starting salary for secretaries is 
around $135 per month.” 
“IT notice, Miss Smith, that you 
smile a great deal. Have you been 


much salary would you 


) taught that this is the proper thing 


to do or is this your natural dis- 


| position ?” 


“Well, I have been taught that one 
should always be pleasant and cheer- 
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by Viona Hansen Whitlow 


Honolulu Business College 


Honolulu, T. H. 


ful in the office, and cooperative with 
other workers.” 

A few more stock questions and 
the interview was ended. Miss 
Smith took the employment test 
given to all applicants. Her test re- 
sults were satisfactory. She did not 
get the job. Why? Because she 
did not get by the first barrier—the 








what 


‘One had taken the time to ascertain 
type of interviewer she would face.’ 


interviewer. The interviewer knew 
before she took the test he would not 
hire her. She did not know the 
psychological principle of trying to 
analyze and determine the type of 
person who was interviewing her 
and conduct her conversation accord- 
ingly. 
She Did! 

The same morning another young 
lady, whom we shall call Miss Jones, 
applied at the same company for a 
secretarial position and she was in- 
terviewed by the same personnel in- 
terviewer. She too, had taken a 
course in personality development. 
Though pleasant, she did not smile 
but, rather, presented a serious atti- 
tude at the time of her entrance into 
the office and during the interview. 
The substance of this conversation 
with the interviewer follows: 

“Mr. ———, I want to work for 
your company.” 

“Why do you wish to work for 
this company, Miss Jones?” 

“Because, Mr. , I have been 
told that it is not easy to get a po- 
sition with this company and that the 
company is quite discriminating in 





its choice of employees. Frankly, I 
am not interested in a position which 
just anyone can get. I want to work 
for a company which recognizes 
ability, honesty of purpose, and ap- 
preciates a serious attitude toward 
life and work, and genuine interest 
in the employer’s business. I know 
that a firm which screens applicants 
carefully will have fair and progres- 
sive personnel policies. I am inter- 
ested in working for a company 
which is looking for capable, serious 
minded workers; and I think this is 
such a company.” 

“What kind of work are you look- 
ing for, Miss Jones?” 

“T have been trained for secre- 
tarial duties, and I imagine you would 
prefer me to work in the capacity 
tor which I am trained and _ best 
fitted, but I would be quite willing 
to work in any reasonable capacity 
where my services would be of most 
value to the company.” 

“How much salary 
want ?” 

“T hadn’t thought of salary, 
It might possibly be pre- 
sumptuous for me to suggest a sal- 
ary since large firms like yours un- 
doubtedly have standard salary scales. 
I know that | will render satisfactory 
service and that I can rely on the 
fairness of your wage policies.” 

Miss Jones took the employment 


would you 


Mr. 


test. The results were not out- 
standing, but satisfactory. She got 


the position. The interviewer knew 
he would hire her before she took 
the employment test. She had sur- 
mounted the first barrier—the inter- 
viewer. 

Why did the one girl fail and the 
other succeed? They had both been 
trained at business colleges. They 
had both taken courses in person- 
ality development. They were of 
about equal ability scholastically. The 
reason? Because one knew and ap- 
plied the basic principles of psychol- 
ogy as applied to life and work, 
the other did not. Because one had 
taken the time to ascertain what type 
of interviewer she would face and 
said the things he wanted to hear, 
the other had not. 


Generalities Only Part of the Process 


This brings us to the all impor- 
tant conclusion that a general course 
in personality development is a fine 
thing and will be of great benefit to 
every person who takes it. But for 
the trainee to receive the greatest 
dividends, the training should be car- 
ried to its logical conclusion by 
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familiarizing him with the —..>.1¢ prin- 


ciples of applied psychology. We 
can state this in another way by say- 
ing that personality training and ap- 
plied psychology must go hand in 
hand in order for the training pro- 
gram to be complete. 

Let us see how this works out in 
actual practice. Suppose a young 
man, or a young lady, has had a 
general course in personality develop- 
ment. He has been taught to rid 
himself of his complexes, to im- 
prove his health, to develop the 
proper habits, to display proper man- 
ners, to dress and groom himseli 
properly; in short, to take all the 
necessary steps set forth in any good 
personality course to acquire a pleas- 
ing personality. Does that mean that 
every person before whom he pre- 
sents himself will think he has a 
good personality? I don’t think so. 
People may be classified as definite 
types. Will the impulsive type of 
person have the same ideas on this 
subject as the vacillating type? The 
answer is “No.” Therefore, is it 
not logical to insist that the student 
should be taught to display a per- 
sonality which will gain the approval 
of the specific type of person with 
whom he is dealing? 

Let us consider the impulsive typg 
of person. He is quick, impatient, in- 
tense. He is a man of action. He 
acts on impulse and spontaneous in- 
clination. This type likes people of 
action like himself. He is active and 
dynamic and wants or even expects 
other people to be likewise. When 
you talk to this type of person you 
cannot go into details in your con- 
versation or he will squirm in his 
seat and lose interest in your con- 
versation. With. this type you must 
hit the high spots. Therefore, stu- 
dents should be taught to manifest 
an active, dynami¢ personality when 
dealing with this type of person, 

Consider the Employer 

Then consider the deliberate type 
of person. He is careful and slow in 
his movements and decisions. He is 
calm and poised and wants other 
people to be the same way. This 
type is a good listener; he wants all 
the facts before making a decision. 
He cannot be rushed, Trying to rush 
him simply makes him stubborn. This 
type covers every angle of a proposi- 
tion before making a decision. Stu- 
dents should be taught to manifest 
calm and poise when dealing with 
this type. 

Suppose a business college grad- 
uate is about to apply for a job. Is 
he to use the same type of approach 
and manifest the same _ personality 
factors with both the impulsive and 
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the deliberate type of employer? If 
so his pursuit is likely to result 
in failure. 

Now, let us consider the vacillat- 
ing type of person as contrasted with 
the positive type. The vacillating 
type is always uncertain and does not 
like to decide things. He is a pro- 
crastinator; he lacks decision. The 
positive type, however, likes to make 
decisions. He enjoys it. Further, he 
insists on deciding things for him- 
self. He resents anyone suggesting 
a decision for him. He is often 
egotistical and “hard-boiled.” This 
type likes to give orders. He is 
always absorbed with himself and 
his own interests. He is apt to be 
infatuated with his own importance. 

Now, would anyone suggest that 
in dealing with these opposite types 
of personalities one should use the 
same approach and manifest the same 
personality traits with both types? | 
do not believe so. This brings us to 
the point where we can make the im- 
portant pronouncement that to reach 
the heights in business, as a general 
rule people must have the ability and 
the perceptive faculties to be able to 
treat people as they wish to be treated 
and to confront them with the type of 
personality with which they wish to 
deal. In a business Hepiivtshent where 
an employee works,*thére may be sev- 
eral different types of personalities to 
deal with. The employee should un- 
derstand how to treat these different 
personalities the way they want to be 
treated, if his promotion is to be ac- 
celerated. A personality, that is pleas- 
ing to one person may grate on the 
nerves of another. 


Study the Interviewer 


The fact is, therefore, inescapable 
that to make personality training 
complete and to make it pay the high- 
est dividends, the student must not 
only know how to develop and mani- 
fest good personality traits in a gen- 
eral way, but he must be taught to 
be quick to perceive the type of per- 
son with whom he is dealing and to 
display personality factors which 
will be approved by that person. This 
can be effectively done by acquaint- 
ing students with the basic principles 
of psychology as applied to life, to 
people, and to work. 

Does this sound like an impossi- 
ble task? Well, I think I can safely 
assert that, without doubt, every 
teacher, every administrator, every 
principal reading this article, has, 
time and time again, taught applied 
psychology in the classroom. I have 
observed teachers teaching applied 
psychology day after day without re- 
alizing it. But to make it effective 









in a way where the results can be 
measured, an organized course in 1p- 
plied psychology should be part of 
the training program, and it should 
be definitely related to the person- 
ality training program as well as to 
other phases of the training program, 

If this were a subject of sich 
scientific magnitude as to preclude 
the possibility of presentation in a 
simple and understandable way, then 
the things presented here would be 
without purpose and the appearance 
of this article would not be warrant- 
ed. But the fact is that those prin- 
ciples of applied psychology neces- 
sary to familiarize students with the 
things I have mentioned can be 
taught in a simple, understandable 
way. 


Personality Traits Can Be Taught 


And not only is it important that 
the student be cognizant of these 
principles when applying for a job 
so that he can utilize his personality 
to best advantage by reason of his 


knowledge of the type of employer | 


with whom he is dealing; but even 
more important, over the long pull, 
it is important for him to under- 
stand these principles in order to 
win promotion in the business firm. 


Generally speaking, in order for an § 
employee to be marked for promo- § 


tion his personality and his per- 
formance must receive the favorable 
attention of his employer, and _ the 


employer must be interested in pro- f 


moting that employee. This interest 


must culminate in action as evidenced |) 
by an increased pay check. But how | 


can the employee possibly hope to 


achieve these very desirable objec- § 


tives if he does not know how to 
deal with his superiors so as to win 
favorable attention, to secure their 


interest in promoting him, and their 9 
act of promoting him? An under- & 
standing of the basic principles of 7 
applied psvchology will enable him @ 


to deal with his superiors as_ they 


wish to be dealt with and to mani- 7 
fest before them the type of per- 7 


sonality thev wish to see. This hav- 


ing been achieved, then promotion is 7 


inevitable. 


In conclusion, if business students 7 


are to receive this type of training 


in a well integrated program, this § 


must come about through the business 
schools of America. 


ness training programs have _ been 
pioneered by the business schools, to 


be accepted later bv all schools of- 7 


tering business training, so. in the 
area I have mentioned, it will be up 
to the business schools to promote 
this phase of training. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AS A CAREER 


F' ‘i more than twenty years, the 
status of the traffic management 
field as a profession has been argued 
pro and con. Impetus toward the 
attainment of professional status 
commenced more than fifty years 
ago, in 1887, with the passage by 
Congress of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce. It has gathered momen- 
tum as a result of development of a 
number of professional groups which 
have been added te the category of 
ancient professions—the law, medi- 
cine, church, arms, and _ teaching. 
These newer professions include ac- 
counting, engineering, chemistry, and 
insurance. Other professional groups, 
including trafic management, appear 
to be emerging into professional 
status. 

A great many words have been 
written and spoken on this theme, 
but much more study was needed to 
be given to the question by trans- 
portation and traffic men throughout 
the United States. After more than 
twenty years of study and pioneer 
work by a number of leaders in the 
field, sponsored, by the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, the Amer- 
ican Society of Traffic and Trans- 
portation was instituted in 1946. 

This Society has been founded to 
foster and guide the efforts of trans- 
portation and traffic men in the rec- 
ognition and development of the pro- 
fession. It is appropriate to question 
the foundations upon which this 
structure is built to be sure that it 
is sound, 


The Hall Marks of a Profession 

A profession may be defined as a 
calling or vocation, especially one 
that requires primarily learning and 
mental, rather than manual labor. 
It is a vocation plus. It is a means 
of earning a living—but it is more 
than just a way of earning a living. 
It is a vocation requiring mental 
training and mental effort. The 
other dictionary meanings imply that 
it is an avocation pursued with en- 
thusiasm, zeal, and fervor, as the 
profession of a faith or belief and 
not just a job. It is a job plus spe- 
cialized knowledge, training, and a 
spirit of service. These character- 
istics set apart the vocations which 
are professions from others. The 
line of demarcation is not always 
clearly defined. 

In 1896, the United States Supreme 
Court, in United States v. Laws, 
(163 U. S. 258), stated that a pro- 
fession is a vocation in which a pro- 
tessed knowledge of some depart- 
ment of science or learning is used 
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by its practical application in the 
affairs of others. ‘The word implies 
professed attainments in — special 
knowledge as distinguished from 
mere skill. A practical dealing with 


affairs as distinguished from mere 
study or investigation, and an appli- 
cation of such knowledge to use for 
others as a vocation, as distinguished 
from its pursuit for its own pur- 
poses. 





The designation, profession, should 
not be used without caution, because 
all vocations, important and honor- 
able as they may be, are not pro- 
fessions. There must be the ele- 
ments of technical training, applica- 
tion to practical problems, ethical 
standards, and the spirit of service, 
in order that a vocation may be a 
profession. 

Dr. Arlion Johnson, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Social Work. 
University of Southern California, 
has stated the criteria of professional 
standard in this concise form: “Five 
hall-marks that any occupation must 
bear or five criteria that it must meet 
in order to be called a profession are 
these: (1) special competence in the 
performance of a service; (2) edu- 
cation, both general and _ special, 
which insures competence; (3)  re- 
search, which gives a profession the 
right to be called ‘learned’; (4) a 
sense of brotherhood or conscious- 
ness of bonds between the practition- 
ers that induce formal association, 


or organization; and finally (5) 
motivation in favor of the public 
interest.” (Journal, American Den- 
tal Association, September, 1944, pp. 
1181-1182. ) 

The hall-marks of professional 
status from the standpoint of trans- 
portation and traffic management are 
stated, in a report of the Committee 
on Professionalization of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America in 
1933, to include the following essen- 
tial elements : 

1. An adequate body of technical 
data to be mastered in order to ac- 
quire requisite technical skill ; 

2. The existence of a body of 
materials for study organized for 
presentation and study in order to 
assist students to acquire the requi- 
site technical and general knowledge ; 

3. A body of persons qualified by 
study, training, and experience to 
practice their profession and to assist 
others in learning it; 

4. A number of persons who 
aspire to attain proficiency in the 
profession by study, training, and 
experience, and willing to demon- 
strate their qualifications by fair and 
obiective tests and examinations ; 

5. A group of practitioners who 
are willing and eager to exchange 
their knowledge and the results of 
their experience with each other, and 
to assist those who are seeking to 
qualify themselves to enter and ad- 
vance in the profession ; 

6. A high standard of ethical con- 
duct ; and 

7. A realistic spirit of devotion to 
the public service. 


Traffic Management as a Profession 

It is generally recognized that the 
field of transportation and_ traffic 
management meets all of these cri- 
teria of professional status : 

1. No one seriously denies that 
there is a substantial body of tech- 
nical data necessary to be mastered 
by one who aspires to do respectable 
work in transportation and_ traffic 
management. 

2. The materials for the study of 
transportation and traffic management 
are becoming better organized and 
presented for study as a result of the 
work of transportation specialists, 
traffic managers, lawyers, economists, 
governmental departments, teachers 
and professors, publishers and edi- 
tors, especially in the past quarter 
century. 

3. Transportation men, traffic man- 
agers, lawyers, and teachers in in- 
formal educational groups, _ traffic 
club study groups, classes in schoo!s, 
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colleges, and universities, and exten- 
sion educational institutions of vari- 
ous kinds throughout the United 
States, are assisting those who seek 
additional training in this field. Those 
who have been working in this field 
for a number of years are encour- 
aged at the number of teachers who 
are interested in sharing their tech- 
nical knowledge and experience, and 
in the increasing qualifications of 
those who are engaged in the work. 
Progress is being made, but there is 
still much to be done. 

4. The number of men and wo- 
men interested in learning how and 
where to obtain technical training 
and further opportunities for study 
in transportation and traffic manage- 
ment is large and increasing. 

5. The transportation and trattic 
practitioners who are the acknowl- 
edged leaders in the field are gener- 
ous in the exchange of “know-how” 
with each other and are eager to 
assist those who aspire to make prog- 
ress in the field. This attitude is 
shown in the establishment and 
growth of technical associations in 
transportation and_ traffic manage- 
ment. It is evidenced in the interest 
in development of educational pro- 
grams in traffic clubs, educational 
institutions, and the American So- 
ciety of Traffic and Transportation. 
It is indicated by the increased read- 
ing of technical and trade journals. 
It is shown in the increased study of 
fields related to transportation and 
trafic management, such as market- 
ing, economics, and government, and 
the study of decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
United States Supreme Court. 

6. The ethical standards in trans- 
portation and traffic management are 
high and they are improving. This is 
evidenced by the growing cooperation 
of shippers and carriers. It is demon- 
strated by the formulation of codes 
and ethics, such as the Canons of 
Ethics of Practitioners before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

7. The spirit of public service is 
evident to anyone who is brought into 
close contact with transportation and 
trafhe men. They, like any sensible 
human being, are interested in earn- 
ing good incomes, but few look upon 
their jobs as only a means of earning 
salaries or fees. They consider the 
work that they are doing as construc- 
tive effort to keep going and improve 
the national economy and welfare. 
The cooperation of shippers in assist- 
ing carriers in spreading an inade- 
quate freight car supply as widelv 
as possible is but one conspicuous 
instance of this spirit. 
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The American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation 

newly established Society ot 
and Transportation is a non- 
profit corporation. Its object and 
purposes are to establish standards 
of knowledge, technical training, ex- 
perience, conduct, and ethics and to 
encourage the attainment of high 
standards of education and technical 
training requisite to the proper per- 
formance of the various functions of 
transportation. 

These objects and purposes are 
proposed to be served and accom- 
plished by the composition and publi- 
cation of outlines and syllabi of 
materials for study. Although not an 
educational or publishing organiza- 
tion, the Society proposes to assist 
educational institutions or other or- 
ganizations conducting or developing 
courses of study in transportation 
and traffic. It will conduct examina- 
tions to test the attainment of stand- 
ards of membership in the Society. 

Members are of two types: Found- 
ers, those who are recognized to 
have achieved distinguished attain- 
ments in transportation and _ traffic 
management; and Members, who 
have demonstrated their qualifica- 
tions by passing the examinations to 
be set by the Society. Arrangements 
are being made for examination to be 
taken by candidates for admission to 
membership in various parts of the 
country after an adequate opportun- 
itv has been given the first group of 
applicants to prepare for the examin- 
ation. The first examinations will be 
held in December, 1948. 

The examinations have now been 
approved by the Society. They con- 
sist of a series of examinations in 
transportation and traffic management 
and in related subjects ; such as, mar- 
keting, economics, geography, govern- 
ment, industry, commercial or busi- 
ness organization, and the elementary 
legal aspects of transportation and 
traffic management. 

The officers and directors of the 


The 
Traffic 


American Society of Traffic ana 
Transportation are members in their 
personal capacities and not as repre- 
sentatives of carriers or industries 
Their experience and training, how- 
ever, have been in many phases of 
transportation and traffic work in- 
cluding: industry, chamber of com- 
merce, distribution, railroad, trade 
association, manufacturing, raw ma- 
terials production, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission practice, moior 
truck transportation, public utilities, 
petroleum refining and __ pipe-line 
transportation, water transportation, 
air transportation, and transportation 
education. 

A word caution seems to be 
appropriate in order to answer some 
who are concerned that professionali- 

zation may bring about regulation 
and government licensure. A vocation 
does not become a_ profession by 
having its practitioners announcing 
it to be one, or by legislation declar- 
ing so to be. The status is an earned 
one and not honorary. It must be 
earned by effort and service over a 
period of years. 

The object of the American Soci- 
ety of Traffic and Transportation is 
to afford earnest traffic and trans- 
portation men and women an oppor- 
tunity to improve their technical 
qualifications, and to recognize the 
attainment of these qualifications by 
impressing its hall-mark upon them 
as a certification of merit. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: “I 
will study and get ready, and maybe 
my chance will come.” 

‘A good start appears to have been 
made. The future of the professional 
status of transportation and _ traffic 
management depends not only upon 
the efforts of the present officers and 
directors of the Society, but upon the 
interest, enthusiasm, earnestness, and 
determination of those who are eager 
to prepare for and demonstrate their 
qualifications by objective standards 
to enter and to progress in this pro- 
fession. 





FALSE PROPHETS 
They voted Anthony Devore 


| The most outstanding grad | 
(nd scarcely knew that Jim M ilone 


Strange, 


Was in the ‘class—poor lad! 
isn’t it—now Tony 
A_forty-five-cent meal, H 
While James Malone is president 


serves 


Of Federated Steel! 


—Grace V. 


Watkins 
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TYPING ERRORS IN A CLERK-TYPIST 
EMPLOYMENT TEST 


\ a recent study of failures in a civil 
service clerk - typist examination 
los Angeles made by the writer, 
eighty-one per cent of the applicants 
failed the examination. The test con- 
sisted of a written examination, type- 
writing examination, and an oral in- 
terview. Half of the failures were 
caused by the typewriting examina- 
tion alone. When investigation §re- 
vealed that the typewriting test was 
no more than a five-minute writing on 
straight copy on which forty net 
words per minute was required, thc 
results appeared more alarming. In 
addition, it should be added, that 
there was no limit on the number cf 
errors which could be made only inse 
far as errors affected speed. 


Surprising Typing Failures 

The applicants who were eliminated 
from further testing because of their 
poor showing on the typing examina- 
tion made an amazingly poor attempt. 
They averaged twenty-six net words 
per minute with twelve errors on the 
five-minute writing. Investigation re- 
vealed that the material was of aver- 
age difficulty ; a warmup per od was 
allowed; and two tests were given 
allowing the applicant to score and 
select the better of the two for grad- 
ing. Could any procedure be more 
fair? Indeed, did this civil service 


testing bureau not go out of its way 


to make the test as simple as possible 
for the applicants? What then is the 
difficulty, not only in this particular 
case, but in the consistent failure of 
applicants for civil service positions 
and other office jobs requiring the 
passing of employment tests ? Can we 
as business educators do anything to 
remedy the situation ? 

The obvious answer: Applicants 
for such positions are not our quali- 
fied graduates or they would pass. Let 
us examine that statement. Are qual- 
ied graduates an interested group? 
[s there any reason why they should 
fail to show interest in civil service 
positions’ The pay is average; op- 
portunities for promotion by means 
of another examination are present; 
security is more certain than in most 
office jobs. Further study of the 
failing applicants revealed that all 
but six were graduates of a high 
school where most had received com- 
mercial training. Fifty-three per cent 
had received four months of some 
kind of training beyond high school. 
Thirty-eight per cent had averaged 
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at least three months of business 
training beyond high school. But the 
most surprising fact discovered con- 
cerning the failures was that they 
had received business training more 
recently than those who passed— 
their last business training had been 
received a year later than that of 
the group of applicants passing the 
examination. One cannot help but 
question the efficacy of recent train- 
ing in the face of these facts. 


Training Received 


Certainly the above findings point 
vut nothing which could indicate that 
applicants did not receive sufficient 
training to enable them to pass a five- 
minute timed writing at forty net 
words per minute. Additional facts 
uncovered concerning their job ex- 
perience also fail to answer the prob- 
lem of wholesale failures. Most of 
the applicants had had some office 
experience. It is assumed, of course, 
that most of these applicants used 
typewriting on the job since most 
jobs in the modern office require some 
use of this important machine. (This 
discovery makes one think. How did 
offices function with workers who 
averaged only twenty-six net words 
per minute and who made about 
twelve errors in every five minutes 
of typing?) In exact figures, eighty- 
three per cent of the failing applicants 
averaged slightly over three years of 
office experience. Sixty-five per cent 
of the failures were employed in office 
work of some sort at the time of the 
examination. These data afford little 
opportunity for one to conclude that 
applicants were individuals who could 
not hold jobs. Over half were holding 
jobs at the time of the examination 
and many others had been previously 
employed. Why then their failure 
on this test ? 

One would have reason to sincerely 
question any dogmatic answer to such 
poor test results. There is undoubt- 
edly no one answer. Many factors 
have caused such a situation to exist. 
Large classes brought about by the 
war and teacher shortage as well as 
the presence of incompetent teachers 
pushed into the commercial field 
when shortages arose have often re- 
sulted in inadequate office training. 
Temporary teaching certificates and 


their accompanying complications 
may explain many of the failures. 
Poor instruction alone may explain 
the failures of the many applicants 
who were recent graduates of high 
school commercial departments. The 
fact that failures had received more 
recent training than successful appli- 
cants warrants possibilities of this 
answer, 


Causes for Failure 


The nature of the typing test does 
not seem to suggest even a partial 
answer. Most business educators will 
agree that a straight copy examina- 
tion such as this one is entirely inade- 
quate in measuring the typing ability 
of any individual as it functions in an 
office. A rough draft, a tabulation, a 
letter production test, etc., should be 
included in any effective evaluation of 
any individual’s ability to type. The 
emphasis, it is believed, should be 
placed primarily on such production 
rates to the minimization of emphasis 
on straight copy rates. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine how poorly applicants 
in this particular examination would 
have performed if such a comprehen- 
sive test had been administered. Even 
though progress has been made in 
instructional and evaluational proced- 
ures, it is certainly true that straight 
copy tests are still administered in the 
classroom and there is, therefore, no 
answer here as to why sO many 
failed. Teachers would not have ad- 
ministered so limited a test them- 
selves in selecting potential office 
workers, but they are training stu- 
dents to pass such tests (or believe 
that they are). Therefore, it cannot 
be said that the nature of the test 
itself was such that applicants could 
not have been sufficiently trained to 
pass it. The one-, three-, five-, seven-, 
ten-, fifteen-, and twenty-minute 
timed writings on straight copy may 
be partially obsolete as far as good 
training goes, but it is believed that 
they still remain an integral part of 
the typewriting classroom activity. 


Tension as a Cause 

In the first place, tension and the 
accompanying failure to perform ef- 
fectively undoubtedly caused many 
failures. An average of twelve errors 
on a five-minute timed writing attests 
to this fact, for an individual who 
normally makes that number of er- 
rors on a short timing would hardly 
make application for the examination. 
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All typewriting teachers have found 
emotional factors of this nature diffi- 
cult to control. Minimizing the im- 
portance of a test, administering tests 
on certain days of the week and parts 
of the typing period, calmness on the 
part of the teacher, finger gymnastics 
and other methods of relaxation and 
preparation preceding a test, telling 
an amusing story just before a test is 
to begin, administering several tests 
and allowing students to hand in the 
best one are all common devices used 
by typing teachers to increase relaxa- 
tion and insure better typing per- 
formance. Sometimes it is felt that 
little can really be done to bring about 
the proper emotional state and often 
in formal testing of the nature being 
discussed, such classroom procedures 
fail to result in applicants’ relaxation. 
Probably a feeling of confidence 
that they will be able to meet the 
standards expected of them will result 
in more relaxation than any device 
such as those described above. By 
administering the National Business 
Entrance Tests and other employ- 
ment tests available, such confidence 
can be given to students—future ap- 
plicants and examinees. Teachers 
who inform themselves of civil serv- 
ice and other job employment stand- 
ards in their community and who ad- 
minister typing tests similar to those 
administered by such agencies and 
businesses are on the right track. If 
these teachers persistently work with 
students until they are able to pass 
similar tests with scores far above 
the job employment test standards, 
greater success will be assured. 


Training Needed for Test Taking 

In summary, business training in- 
stitutions and business teachers in 
particular, need to become more 
aware of employment tests being 
given and of the contents of such 
tests in order that they might make 
a greater effort to prepare their stu- 
dents, future applicants, to pass them. 

Secondly, the problem of that large 
group which had completed its busi- 
ness training a number of years be- 
fore the test was given needs to be 
met more effectively. Their problems 
lie in the undeniable fact that busi- 
ness skills are often lost or deteriorate 
on the job. In the case of housewives 
deciding to return to a job, skill has 
lain dormant for a long period of time 
and needs to be refreshed. The many 
agencies offering brush-up courses in 
the office skills need to more efficiently 
locate and appeal to groups like those 
studied. If more could be done in 
this way by such agencies, applicants 
would not go through such a gruelling 
experience in which failure is likely 
and loss of self confidence a subse- 
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quent result. Loss of time and money 
on the part of the applicant and the 
testing agency whether it be city, 
state, national, or involving private 
business could be abrogated. Busi- 
ness education would no longer have 
to take the rap for poor training 
which is actually in many cases a loss 
of skill resulting from the long in- 
terim between training and testing. 
With a short brush-up course which 
sO many agencies are equipped to of- 
ter, many of the failing applicants 
of this particular group might have 
passed the typing test. 
The Schools Can Do Better 

There is no reason why a situation 
such the one described in this 
article should exist. It is certainly 
true that business education is pre- 
pared and ready and able to do a 
better jov than such results would 
indicate. If business educators be- 
come cognizant of the various aspects 
of the situation, acquaint themselves 
with local employment testing pro- 
grams, and prepare their pupils to 
appear equipped satisfactorily to pass 


as 


such tests, future indictments against 
business education because eighty-cne 
per cent of a group of applicants jail 
an elementary examination and half 
of the group who failed could no 
pass a five-minute timing on whch 
forty-net words per minute was re- 
quired should not exist. 

This does not mean that business 
education need approve or in any way 
stimulate the use of the kind of typ- 
ing examination described above, but 
it does mean that as long as this type 
of examination is being administered 
and our students are to be the future 
applicants for these positions, we as 
business educators should know what 
is happening in order to insure 
greater success on the part of future 
applicants for such examinations. Re- 
ports of wholesale failures cannot fail 
to have detrimental effects upon the 
reputation of business education. 

EprrortAL CoMMENT: Jn the next 
issue another article by Jane Stewart 
will deal with the non-typing failures 
on this same test. 








SALESMANSHIP AS A CAREER 


(Continued from page 16) 


As Charles H. Fernald points out 
in his book entitled Salesmanship, a 
salesman to be successful must: 


1. Constantly endeavor to develop a sales 
personality. 

2. Learn by study and experience those 
things upon which he can capitalize in his 
selling. 

3. Learn to create confidence in those 
whom he meets. 

4. Present his proposition so attractively as 
to create a buying attitude. 

5. Create conviction and desire to possess. 
6 Help prospective customers to overcome 
the obstacles which arise in their own 
minds and which deter decision. 

7. Show that a decision is expected and 
help the prospect to make it. 

8. Never allow the prospect to feel that he 
is being sold. 

9, Let the customer think that he is mak- 
ing the decision, uninfluenced by the sales- 
man. 

10. Build up good will so that the customer 
will want to buy again at the same place or 
from the same salesman. 


The need for experienced and well 
trained sales personnel coming from 
both the high schools and colleges is 
well summed up by Harvey S. Fire- 


stone, Jr., in this manner : “The major F 


problem we face today is that of 
bringing our efficiency in distribution 
up te the level of our efficiency in pro- 
duction. In doing this we are sadly 


handicapped by the serious lack of & 
men and women trained in the science 


ot distribution. 


Selling No Sinecure 


In the matter of selection of selling 7 


as a career, it is of importance to 
remember that there is no easy road 


to the top. There are hundreds of 7 
difficulties, | 


thousands of 
disappointments. 


obstacles, 
and many 


The ; 


wheels of industry are, however, no 7 


longer kept turning by a group of 


executives sitting together in offices 7 
and setting production schedules. As 7 


we move in our postwar economy 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s market, 
the need for more and better sales- 
men is increasing. With this increase 
in the demand for salesmen comes the 
oportunity for hundreds of gradu- | 


ating students to enter a worth-while 7 


career. 
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INTEGRATE THE CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL 


considering modern educational 
ogress, it might seem that com- 
mercial departments of high schools 
and private business schools are still 
too narrowly vocational and those of 
colleges too broadly cultural. = In 
the present status of world affairs, 
we cannot be acceptably cultural un- 
less we are also successfully prac- 
tical nor can we be successfully prac- 
tical unless we are also acceptably cul- 


N 
. 


tural. 

We agree with those of the old 
school who claim that the new world 
has become too materialistic. If we 
are educated to enjoy only little mod- 
ern gadgets to encourage our lazi- 
ness, and rich foods to encourage our 
obesity, We remain just as far above 
the gadgets and food as is necessary 
to invent the gadgets and procure 
the food. But we aiso believe that 
the day is past—if, indeed, it ever 
existed for new world education— 
when we may leisurely dream all the 
day long of a Beethoven symphony 
or chuckle every night over a 
Shakespearean comedy. For the great 
middle class of us, did we dream 
too many days and chuckle too many 
nights, we soon would not have the 
price of even a third balcony opera 
seat ! 

Work Should Be Fun 


If we accept the notion of some 
high school and private business 
school departments that education 
should consider mainly skills and 
tools directly related to a means of 
livelihood, we will train human “ma- 
chines” wholly undeveloped in_per- 
sonality and completely lacking in 
maturity. These young people will 
be forced into competition with fully 
trained, mature, confident applicants 
and workers. This condition will 
be accentuated as the thousands of 
G.l.’s come from our colleges and 
universities where, according to re- 
ports, they are making better records 
than are our civilian students. This 
condition can result only in dis- 
couragement for the unprepared. 
Discouragement is a pernicious 
enemy of character development and 
stability, and will render the very 
vocational opportunities which these 
students sought unattainable. In the 
present economic and business struc- 
ture, which now has no boundaries, 
there will be no place for them. 

Grammar, Spelling, Punctuation, 
Vocabulary 

Not very long ago there entered 
our Business Administration Depart- 
ment a girl with a very unusual high 
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school commercial record and recom- 
mendation. Our desk was overload- 
ed with unanswered mail and we 
were very happy to have her for 
dictation. Much to our regret, we 
found that she was not only lacking 
i the vocational preparation in spell- 
ing and punctuation, but also in the 
“plus” which makes for acceptable 
secretarial performance. Following 
is the first sentence of her first let- 
ter: “Your ‘suttle’ criticism of my 
respect for Ben ‘Johnson’s’ musical 





. wholly undeveloped in personality and 
completely lacking in maturity.’ 


taste is fully noted; however, I shall 
continue to enjoy ‘Drink To Me Only 
With Thine Eyes’ ”. 

Many problems were involved in 
that one letter. The girl’s program 
(a record of which, by the way, she 
“forgot” to bring to us, hence it had 
to be procured from the registrar’s 
office) did not permit a conference 
before the following afternoon. This 
meant that we had to miss the op- 
portunity and the. responsibility of 
teaching the girl by giving the cor- 
rection to a student who might not 
need this specific instruction and ask- 
ing one student to correct another’s 
errors, or leaving the already de- 
layed letter until the following after- 
noon. The latter course was chosen. 

When the young woman returned 
the next afternoon to find the un- 
signed, red-penciled letter, her amaze- 
ment was almost dramatic. Because, 
she said, she reread the letters several 
times in order to make sure they 
were correct. But—she was thinking 
only of the mere, mechanical process 
of transcribing. 


Her attention was then called to 
the word “‘suttle.”” She replied that 
that was the word used—that she 
looked it up in the dictionary for 
spelling. We suggested that she ex- 
amine the dictionary again, this time 
for the definition, and by this ad- 
monition she saw the necessity of 
knowing the meaning of words voca- 
tionally as well as culturally—that 
she should, even must, have some- 
thing plus her vocational informa- 
tion and tools. 

Ben Jonson was then presented. 
So much for literature as another 
useful “plus.” 

Then followed a lesson in simple 
English punctuation with the ad- 
monition that the period and the com- 
ma always belong inside the terminal 
quotation marks. And, incidentally, 
her’ knowledge of syllabication was 
nil; tor example, the fact that an 
incorrectly divided word is really a 
misspelled word had never occurred 
to her. 

A tew days later we casually re- 
niarked to her that we needed to 
know the names of certain song com- 


posers, including “Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes.” Did she 
happen to know who wrote it? No, 


but she would be glad to get the 
information. Her chagrin when she 
returned from the library was really 
pathetic. And yet, we cannot claim 
to have taught this young woman 
anything. Someone has said that the 
successful teacher will be fully con- 
scious of the fact that something is 
happening to the student. As the 
Scotchman would say, “We hae oor 
doots” whether very much was hap- 
pening to this young woman, with 
her lack of mental alertness—an- 
other valuable “plus.” 


And Arithmetic 


The next day another student re- 
ported for duty in office practice. 
She, too, had a fine high school rec- 
ord, a charming personality, and 
other apparent qualifications for high- 
grade secretarial work. 

Like all other commercial depart- 
iments, we used such volumes of dic- 
tation material that we needed some 
additional standardized count at 90 
words a minute. When asked if she 
knew how to count the running ma- 
terial, it was evident by her hesi- 
tation that she had not the. faintest 
idea of what we were talking about. 
It was carefully explained to. her 
that standardized dictation matter 
had to be “blocked” for accurate, 
“stop-watch” dictation in, 1.4 sylla- 
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bles to the word. When we returned 
to the office, probably thirty minutes 
later, she had used all the scratch pa- 
per in sight and was still struggling 
with this arithmetical problem, thus 
proving that she had no knowledge 
whatever of what she, herself, had 
actually done! As this was explained 
to her, there appeared a gratifying 
expression of pleased enlightenment 
and, from that day on, she displayed 
more than a taken-for-granted inter- 
est in the work. Her appreciation 
ot, and for, her chosen major field 
became more than vocational. It 
became fully mature and properly 
collegiate, thus adding another desir- 
able “plus.” 

Although the two students men- 
tioned were exceptional in prepara- 
tion, we doubt whether there are any 
of whom similar reports might not 
be made. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that these two young women 
are typical of our modern school 
product. And we maintain that the 


fault is not altogether the students’. 
After all, they did not set up the cur- 


riculum; they did. not prescribe the 
educational requirements, they are 
not teaching the subject matter! 


Let Us Think, Act, and Hope 


From the very time students en- 
ter school they are so overloaded with 
extracurricular activities that there is 
inadequate time for the “plus” ob- 
jectives of education. For instance, 
there are the “outside reading” as- 
signments. If one does not under- 
stand the fundamentals of the Eng- 
lish language, how can he appreciate 
literature? And if, from lack of 
time he is forced (or thinks he is 
forced) to exchange material for 
book reports with other students, how 
can he appreciate precise, graceful 
sentence structure? The student’s 
want of vocabulary and need of 
transcription abilify are appalling 
and create a vicious circle. He does 
not care, and he does not care be- 
cause he does not know, and he does 
not know that he does not know! 

Judging from reports of foreign 
language teachers, the same limita- 
tions in English phonetics, grammar, 
punctuation, vocabulary, and con- 
struction are encountered by them. 
Many of them agree that if the stu- 
dents came to them thoroughly, tech- 
nically, and dependably prepared in 
English, their work would be wholly 
enjoyable. Were this true, shorthand, 
a wholly phonetic subject, would be 
easier to teach. Then the shorthand 
-teacher would be free to teach stenog- 
raphy rather than forced to cover 
material which belongs in other 
fields. 

For inadequacy in literature, Eng- 
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lish punctuation, mathematics, and 
other subjects, the people in: charge 
of those departments would, no 
doubt, be willing to acknowledge 
their shortcomings although they may 
not be directly at fault. But for 
neglect of any vocational information 
which will be a vital part of the very 
subjects which the students are be- 
ing taught to use, we blame the com- 
mercial teachers and them alone. If 
students come from the grades and 
high schools without having been 
taught, for example, so simple but 
so important a “must” as_ placing 
the comma and period, this should be 
taught them by the commercial 
teachers. Otherwise, how can the 
students do, or be expected to do, 
acceptable work in any commercial 
position ? 

In any encyclopedia, education 
history or source book, can be found 
something about the background and 
development of the art and _ science 
of shorthand. But how many short- 
hand students know that Charles 
Dickens was an expert shorthand 
writer, and of what system, and that 
it has been claimed that some of his 
literary genius might fairly be cred- 
ited to his experience in reporting 
Parliament? In any “Who’s Who,” 
an account of Dr. John R. Gregg, 
inventor of the system which bears 
his name and which, no doubt, many 
of them are learning, is listed. But 
how many students know that it is 
taught in several languages—that it 
is known practically all over the 
world? Would not the students ap- 
preciate their subject more if they 
understood that, true to tradition of 
all other great inventions and move. 
ments, the system traveled a long, 


hard ruad before it reached any ac- 
ceptable degree of perfection’ [ven 
if the students do enter the depart- 
ments with only a vocational interes, 
in subject matter, we believe that this 
cultural enrichment of their voca- 
tional preparation and expericne 
would give them something more than 
a vocational tool. It would give them 
more inspiration for their present 
work and greater interest in their 
future vocations. Because of this 
greater appreciation, inspiration, and 
enrichment their work will be mor 
fun. 
What Have They Done? 

k:very fall we are glad to welcony 
not only beginning but also advanced 
students into college. In our need 
te ascertain just where they should 
be placed in certain subjects, it bene. 
fits us very little to question the stu- 
dents. Therefore, we are forced 
to give placement tests. We have 
learned not to be surprised at the 
results. Probably not more than two 
per cent of these students know what 


their high school qualifications imply. § 


The students should know exactly 
what they were expected to do and 
also what they actually did and why! 


Conclusion 
Mere job training, no matter how 
complete, is not enough. Cultural edu- 
cation only, no matter how broaden- 


ing, is not sufficient. We must attain | 


a modern, acceptable, merger of cul- 
tural and vocational preparation — 
and, finally, experience. In order to 


accomplish this, we must develop f 


some mental curiosity about, and an 
appreciation of, the work for which 
students are being trained! 


A CLASSROOM TEACHING PROCEDURE 
IN BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 18) 


page, using a full sheet of paper. 
Make the opening entry in general 
journal form and post to the ledger 
accounts. Explain carefully the exact 
order of posting. 

(4) Explain the effect of each 
transaction on the assets, liabilities, 
and proprietorship before journaliz- 
ing and posting. Explain the purpose 
and use of the income and expense 
accounts. Post at the end of each 
day. Open new accounts as needed, 
and file according to the way the 
items will appear on the financial 
statements. 

(5) Explain the purpose of the 
work sheet. Prepare an_ eight- 
column work sheet (trial balance, 
profit and loss statement, balance 
sheet, and post-closing trial balance 


columns ) 
will be prepared later. 


(6) Explain the purpose of the} 
profit and loss statement; prepare] 


one for John Smith. 


(7) Explain the change in pro : 


prietorship on the account-form bal: 


ance sheet; prepare a balance sheet 


for John Smith. 


(8) Explain the purpose of the) 
Journalize and post 
the closing entries, using the Profi} 
and Loss Summary account. Show) 
filed in the® 











closing entries. 
where this account is 
ledger. 


post-closing trial balance. Prepare 


the post-closing trial balance on the 


work sheet, 
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Post-closing trial balance] 


(9) Explain the purpose of the} 
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any ac- 
1? Even 
depart: 
interes! 
that this - there a common means of satisfy- 
r  V0Ca- ing an enterprise’s desire for profit 
perience B® and a consumer’s desire for satisfac- 
ore than § tion at a price he or she can afford? 


~ This question brings into focus 
ie the subject, “Advertising as a Busi- 
pe a ness Force.”” Advertising may be de- 
oO 1S 


fined as “mass-selling to an unseen 


on, anc B® arket.” What 1 mean is this: If I 
e MOB were giving a sales talk and demon- 
stration to a group—that would be 
selling. But if | were giving the 
velcome Same sales talk and demonstration 
vance @ from a television studio—that would 
ir need be mass-selling . . . or advertising. 
should Now, “a business force,”’ is freely 
it bene. translated as anything that influences 
he stu. the flow of goods or services. 
forced So now our subject becomes: How 
e have §® does mass-selling influence the ‘flow 
at the ™@ of goods and services so that the en- 
an twof™ terprise gets the profit it wants and 
w what @ the consumer gets the satisfaction it 
imply. wants at the best possible price? 
exactly That brings us back to the gap be- 
Jo and} tween the seller and his market. At 
1 why! § this point, let’s get specitic. Let’s take 
a small manufacturer. He creates a 
new product. Let’s say it’s a deter- 
+r how gent. He knows it’s a good product. 
al edu- If softens hard water. It cracks 
oaden- § grease. It lifts dirt off all kinds of 
attain surfaces. It holds grease and dirt in 
of cul-% suspension, so they float down the 
tion —f drain. It’s harmless to hands and 
‘der tof} fabrics. Yes, it’s a good product... 
levelop/ much better than soap. That he’s 
and an found out by product research .. . 
which an important preliminary to any sell- 
ing effort. 
Remember, he wants to sell that 
U REQ® product at a profit. Whom will he 
sell it to? To get the answer he 
does some market research. And he 
finds that older women are too set in 
© their ways to try anything new and 
valance different. They’re so conditioned to 
© soap that they won’t change. So, 
of the that uncovers the younger women’s 
repare | market . . . women under forty, let 
© us say, who in this particular case are 
1 pro: ) more willing to try something new. 
m bal-gy Research into this limited sector of 
~ sheet{, the mass market establishes -certain 
© basic wants common to younger wo- 
: » men. And he builds his sales story 
‘i the so that the features of his product 
POSUEG appeal to the known wants of his 
Profit known market. 
Show © 
in the® Planning for Sales 
F Now, how will he deliver his sales 
»f thes} message to his market? There are a 
reparey™ number of routes he can take. He 
on thef] can use house-to-house selling and 
demonstration. But that would mean 
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having an enormous sales force . . . 
and a high price to cover his large 


overhead. 


Or, he can use mass-selling to 
lower his cost per contact with his 
So, he chooses an advertis- 


market. 
ing agency. 


I won’t go into all the steps the 
advertising agency takes to launch 
But I must men- 


this new product. 
tion one. 





ead 


"The pipeline of distribution is filled up.’ 


To keep that cost per contact with 
the market at the lowest possible 
level, the advertising agency must do 
What 
best ? 
radio? 
What particular magazines, news- 
papers or radio stations and times 
will reach the specific market at 


media research. 
combination are 
newspapers or 


extensive 
media or 
Magazines, 


lowest unit costs ? 


A decision is made. . . plan boards 
and creative departments swing into 
. and advertising is soon 


action . . 
ready to go to work. 

But wait! 
men going to buy this new deter- 
gent? 

Distribution 

To get distribution, the manufac- 
turer’s salesmen make the rounds. 
They call on wholesalers and retailers 

. Show them the proposed adver- 
tising program, promise fast turn- 
over, big volume, worth-while profits. 
So, wholesalers and retailers decide 
to take a chance on the new deter- 


Where are these wo- 
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gent. ‘They put in stocks of the 
product. Now, the pipeline of dis- 
tribution is filled up. 

So, mass-selling now begins pump- 

ing away to start and keep the prod- 
uct moving through the pipeline. 
How does it work? Mass-selling 
works by making women dissatisfied 
with their present soap or detergent. 
Yes, that’s right. Until the market 
is dissatisfied with what they have, 
they will not buy anything new. 

To make these women dissatisfied 
enongh to buy the new detergent, the 
mass-selling message promises them 
certain new or additional benefits. 

The promise of benefits must be 
interesting or nobody will read or 
listen to it. It must be clear, or no- 
body will understand it. It must be 
believable or nobody will act on it. 

Granted that the promise of satis- 
faction is interesting, clear and be- 
lievable, women start buying the new 
product. They go to the retailer’s 
and reduce his stocks. The retailers 
reorder from the wholesalers. The 
wholesalers reorder from the manu- 
facturer. 

Demand is so heavy, the manufac- 
turer has to change from slow batch 
methods. He puts in a continuous 
process production-line. Mass-pro- 
duction lowers his unit costs. So he 
not only gets more profit, but he in- 
creases wages to his employees and 
lowers his price to the consumer. 


Mass Sales Effort 

To keep up with the larger output 
achieved by mass-production, the 
manufacturer increases his mass-sell- 
ing effort. Demand grows even 
larger. Now he expands his factory 
by ploughing back part of his profits. 
He puts in more production lines . . . 
hires more people increases 
wages .. . lowers his price again. . . 
and still gets more profit. And so 
it goes. 

That’s mass-selling and its partner, 
mass-production, at work That’s the 
history of what has happened. . . 
and what will happen again... when 
economic laws are allowed to follow 
their natural course. 

At this point, you may 
“You've taken a specific case.” 

This same pattern can be applied 
to advertising in general. 

Advertising, in general, has 
stepped up consumption and in do- 
ing so, has stepped up production. 
It has accomplished these gains on 
such a large scale that it has won 
for us in America a higher standard 


say, 
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vt living than could have been pos- 
sible without advertising under any 
economic system. 

This achievement was possible . . . 
is still possible will always be 


possible . . . because we are what we 
are. You can’t change human na- 
ture. We are a complex of desires 


desires that exist even when 
there are no means of satisfying 
them. 

When the means of satisfying 
those desires are available, we will 
eventually use them. We'll work 
harder so that we can afford to use 
them. 


Advertising Satisfies Our Desires 


Advertising informs us about new 
products, about improvements in old 
products, about lower prices, and 
about the countless goods and serv- 
ices which, without advertising, we 
might be slow to learn about or 
never learn about at all. 

In informing us about these means 
of satisfying our desires, advertis- 
ing puts into words and _ pictures, 
dramatically and persuasively, what 
would otherwise be dull, unimagina- 
tive cataloging of product specifica- 
tions. We need that because 
we all need stimulation. We all 
have some degree of inertia. For 
example, would many of us ever go 
to college, just for college’s sake? 
Isn’t it because somebody pictured 
to us the advantages we'd get from 
a college education ? 

That’s all advertising does: It pic- 
tures for us the advantages we'll get 
from the use of a particular product 
or service ... and that’s good. Of 
course, we are all aware of the fact 
that advertising has been misused. 


Improvements in Advertising 
There are plenty of things about 
advertising that we in advertising 
would like to see changed. And we 
are changing them when we can. But 
advertising is never good or bad in 
itself. It is what is known as an 
indifferent means. Its faults are not 
inherent in advertising but in the 
people, the firms and the economic 

system that use it asa means. 
When advertising is misleading, 
don’t blame advertising; blame the 
firm that signs it. When advertising 
is in bad taste, don’t blame adver- 


tising; it only reflects the tastes of 
the times .. . the tastes of those who 
act on it. When advertising appeals 


to the emotions, don’t criticize adver- 
tising. Look into your own habits 
and consider that you are more in- 
terested in the satisfaction you get 
from a product than you are in what 
goes into that product. When ad- 
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vertising persuades some people to 
go beyond their budget, don’t blame 
advertising. Be thankful for it, be- 
cause in doing this damage to a few, 


it raises the sights for many more, 
makes them aim higher makes 


them work harder to improve them- 
selves so that their families may have 
more of the better things in life. Re- 
member, it is this sometimes-criti- 
cized, keep-up-with-the-Jones — in- 
fluence of advertising that has been 
instrumental in helping to raise the 
standard of living of the average 
American higher than anybody else 
in the world. 

“But, isn’t competitive advertising 
wasteful? If stimulating people to 
satisfy their wants is the primary 
purpose of advertising, why spend 
money to persuade them to buy a 
particular brand when any _ good 
brand will do the job?” That is a 
very common question. This ques- 
tion, it seems to me, is not a criticism 
of advertising as such but of the 
economic system that uses __ it. 
“Change the system,” then say some. 
Change it to a_ grade-labelled 
economy that needs no advertising. 


The Place of Grade Labeling 


It must be admitted that the con- 
sumer gains something from grade- 
labelling and doesn’t gain anything 
when one manufacturer takes the 
business away from a competitor. 
But the consumer does gain by the 
steps the manufacturer had to take 
to win her patronage. Under a com- 
petitive economy, competitors have 
the incentive to constantly improve 
their products. When one comes out 
with a better product and tells the 
world about it, the rest have to fall 
in line or be left behind in the parade. 
So quality is always on the upgrade 

. and under normal economic con- 
ditions, the price is always on the 
downgrade. 

Without competition, there’s no in- 
centive to improve goods. Human 
nature being what it is, there would 
be the temptation for manufacturers 
to just slide by or even undercut the 
grade labelling standards. To pre- 
vent it, we’d have to have govern- 
ment inspectors in every plant to de- 
ter manufacturers from lowering 
their standards. And the last rost of 
goods would be worse than the first. 

Is the gain to the consumer greater 
than her loss under grade labelling 
without advertising? What does she 
gain? She has no choice about 
quality. She can’t exercise here privi- 
lege of buying or not buying 
which, after all, is the power that 
keeps quality climbing in a compe- 
titive economy. She just takes what 
she can get. 
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What does she gain as far as § ove 
price is concerned? That brings us et 
to a consideration of the cost of «d- wou 
vertising. How much does adveriis- to tl 
ing really cost you? wit 

The Cost of Advertising = 

In a recent coast-to-coast sury cy; oe 
thousands of people were asked to B qo, 
guess the advertising cost per unit of Band 
best-selling brands. The public By .a¢) 
guessed that the advertising cost of ; 
a leading brand of cigarettes was 3c F . Li 
a pack. Teachers in schools and col- § 'T 
leges guessed 6c a package. Which § OPP? 
do you think was right? I’m sure B Use 
everyone reading this article is § ™45* 
shrewd enough to know that neither 9 @P@' 
was right. After a Federal tax of @ St! 
7c and a State tax of 4c are taken § to 
out of the selling price, there’s about § ment 
10c left to cover growing and f get t 
processing of tobacco; manufactur- let's 
ing, packaging, distributing and ad- § hear 
vertising the cigarettes; and still al- § factu 
lowing the retailer a profit. As a J let's 
matter of fact, the average advertis- B !0re 
ing cost of mass-brand cigarettes is relea: 
about % of a cent per pack... beddi 
only 1/33 of the tax per pack. Think @ Stic 
of that when you listen to radio thing 
shows and see half-page newspaper | share 
advertisements pushing cigarettes. neede 

5 : pate ; - im prodt 

What is the advertising cost of a fain 
can of best-selling soup? I know you idee 
wouldn’t put it as high as 4%c as ‘did pe 
the people surveyed; but, on the} a4 
other hand, you wouldn’t put it as ties 
low as 35/1000 of a cent .. . the} oom 
actual cost. The entire canned goods F poones 
industry in the United States aver- sain 
ages for advertising only 1/10 of © iin. 
le per cant. : produ 

Other advertising costs range from & most , 
lc per nationally advertised sheet to} ene; 
3/10 of lc per package of breakfast weapr 
food to 1576/100,000 of 1c for a talict;, 
bottle of the most popular soft drink. F prewar 

The advertising expenditure on a condit 
loaf of bread costs less than the 7% 
wrapper that keeps it clean. 4 " 

From this, we can conclude that wai 
advertising costs are insignificant to [f , 


the average consumer . and that Pow i 
we stand to lose more than we gain" certai 
by eliminating competitive- -brand ad- 


pep 5 


@ Ifi 
vertising. Especially are advertising § bili 
costs insignificant when compared B cure « 

. oe \ 4 
with the tax burden we now carry. Bens 


some § 


“That’s all well and good,” 


ment § 
may say, “but you're talking about oy j. 
advertising as it should be. Let’s() time 
get out of the idealistic realm and] \opK; 


face the reality of advertising as it pmand, 
is today.” » sumer 
Ptheir 1 
* does t] 
Hlering 
buy, t 
body } 


Is Advertising Inflationary? 
Mass-selling is an inflationary 
force in as much as it increases de-FF 
mand when supply is limited. How: 7 








ar as 
gS us 
ot ade 
yeriis- 


§ to the next depression. 


ever. any curtailment of advertising 
at this time would be suicidal. It 
would be the surest way of leading 
Depressions, 


planned economy to start things go- 
ing again. 

What’s the cure? Change our eco- 
nomic system? Not for my money. 


system is one that lifts people up to 
better things. True, it has its ups and 
downs, but each is higher than the 
previous one. 









you snow, start in the minds of con- Our free-enterprise, free-compeéti- And as long as mass-selling con- 
sumers. When they start to value tion, free-choice system, with all its tinues to move goods and services so 
the money they have more than the faults, has a success story no other that enterprises get the profits they 
a Y, & satisfaction money can buy, the system can match. want and consumers get the satisfac- 
— ; downward spiral gets out of control | With the help of mass-selling and tion they want, your ambitious 
publi and doesn't stop until the cellar is its partner, mass-production, our American has nothing to fear. 
mublic ached 
reacned. 
ost ot so deat ‘ 
vas 3 Limiting demand is not the cure PPP PPLPPPPLLPPPLLPPPPPPPPPTPPPPPPP PPP PPID PIPPPPP PPPPPPT 
d col. & for inflation. The cure lies in the 
Vhich @ Opposite direction. Increase supply. 
- sure Use any and all means to do it. Let 
Je is @ mass-production do the work it’s 
either @ capable of. Untie the bonds that re- 
ax of @ Strict production. Put more money PPPPLLLLLLLLPLPPPPPP PPPPPPP PPPPPPP PPPPPPP PPVIPPE 
taken @ into new plants and modern equip- 
about ® ment. If lower taxes are the way to This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
and fm get the necessary capital investments, of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a de- 
arse let’s have those lower taxes. If sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 
.d_ ad- @ hoarding of goods by certain manu- 
Il al- @ facturers is causing lack of supply, DIRECTIONS 
Asa 2 let Ss uncover _the hoarders, and by To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down 10 single 
vertis- @ force of public opinion, get them to spaces from the top, set side margins at 12 and 75 and begin typing, line by line. 
bins 3 release those goods. If feather- For best effect, depress shift lock and type with capital "X". Symbols: "5X" means 
es 18 bedding by lahor is the cause of re- strike "X" five times; "3 sp" means strike space bar three times, etc. 
a. , Ss c ds ; aus 
Think @ stricted production, let’s do some- Line 
radio @ thing about it. Give labor a bigger — 1—10sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X 
spaper share in profits if that’s what’s 2—1Isp, 2X, 3sp, 2X 
She 7 needa 3 ate . ‘ 3—13sp, 2X, 3sp, 2X 
tes, fe needed to stimulate them to more 
- @ productive efforts. But not in the 4—ésp, 4X, Ssp, 4X, Tsp, 1X, 19s, 1X 
tofam- Sao ; Sete 5—5sp, 1X, 4sp, 2X, 14sp, 3X, 17sp, 1X 
or ak form of increased wages unrelated to 6—6sp, 7X, 13sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 16sp, 1X 
os die increased production. Tie up in- 7—5sp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, 7sp, 4X, 4sp, 2X, 12sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X 
“4 da creased wages with increased produc- ae a Lhe gyn gh gong ppm gy 
* ‘ a etre y- 4 ca, sme SP, . Sp, ‘ Sp. 1 Sp. « SSP, 
it ase by Pine hayes based on In 10—9sp, 5X, 12sp, 8X, 9sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X 
the @ creased individual ¢ orts. W € can 11—7sp, 5X, 7sp, 4X, 4sp, 7X, 9sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X 
| a Ms learn a lesson on that from our Com- 12—5sp, 1X, 12sp, 3X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 5X, 10sp, 1X, 7sp, 1X 
. weit » munist contemporaries in Russia. No a = a 7 ‘>. “a Ai eg ae 1X 
“il across - the - bos a tebewues sp, 4X, 12sp, 1X, 20sp, 1X, 10sp, 
10 of © aos rat aa cena 15—6sp, 4X, 6sp, 3X, 20sp, 1X, Isp, 1X 
F ere. Lhe boys who get the increase 16—4sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, 6sp, 2X, 21sp, 1X, 11sp, 1X 
production get the gravy. That’s the 17—2sp, 1X, 2 sp, 3X, 9sp, 1X, 21sp, 1X, 12sp, 1X 
° 7 most efficient kind of Capitalism. The 18—3sp, oy 10sp, oe 1X, 2sp, 2X, 29sp, 1X i aia aati 
1eet tOBenemies of “apitalis <5 , 19—Isp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 5sp, 3X, 3sp, 3X, 2sp, 4X, 17sp, 1X, 2sp,1X, Isp, 2X, 3sp, 
akfast fl weapons of C — i ae 20—3sp, 4X. 8sp, 2X. 3sp, 4X. 2sp, 4X, Ssp, 1X, 10sp, 1X, Isp, 7X. Isp, 1X 
for aba OF Rapitalsm, wie a \4pl 21—4sp, 6X, Ssp, 1X, 4sp, 5X, 2sp, 3X, 4sp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, 10sp, 5X 
- talistic country which is supposed to 22—2sp, 6X, 4sp, 4X, 4sp, 6X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 4X, 3sp, 1X 
drink. f reward initiative is hampered by 23—8sp, 1X, 4sp, 3X, 4sp, 7X, 3sp, 5X, 4sp, 1X, 12sp, 1X 
> ON 4H conditions that stifle initiative. 24—S5sp, 3X, ésp, 2X, 4sp, 8X, Isp, 4X, 7sp, 1X, Isp, 1X 
in the & 25—2sp, 3X, 3sp, 1X, 3sp, 3X, 4sp, 8X, 2sp, 3X, 8sp, 1X, Isp, 1X 
a 26—6sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 3sp, 8X, 15sp, 1X, 1Osp, 1X 
" More Production the A to Inflati 27—6X, 8sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 16sp, 1X, Isp, 1X 
le that & Benton ne Maswer to NRNINON ~—-28—7sp, 1X, 4sp, 3X, Isp, 6X. 3sp, 7X. 2sp, 1X, Ssp, 1X 
cant tO If we were in: ~nrece: ; 29—5sp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 2X, 6sp, 8X, 2sp, 11X, Isp, 1X, 7sp, 1X 
Ds teas ok a depression right 3477355; 2X. Isp. 3X, 4sp, 1X. 4sp, 10K, Isp, 13X, 2sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X 
al & instead of a boom, I'd criticize a 31—4sp, 2X. 11sp, 10X, Isp, 14X, 2sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X 
Ce er a certain chronic management practice. 32—9sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 10X, Isp, 9X, Isp, 5X, 3sp, 1X, 4sp, 1x 
nd ad @ 6 : mes _ : x 33—8sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 3sp, 9X, 2sp, 3X, 6sp, 5X, 5sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X 
rtising je. Me more production is the cure of 34" asp) 1X: 2sp, 1X, Ssp. 7X. 11sp. 5X, 7p, 1X, Isp, 1X 
npared inflation ; more demand is equally the 35—7sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 8sp, 2X, 4sp, 6X, 3sp, 5X, 10sp, 1X 
carry. eure OF depression. Yet what hap- 36—9%sp, 1X, 13sp, 8X, 3sp, 5X, 10sp, 1X 
,_* | pens during depressions? Manage- 37—24sp, 7X, 3sp, 4X, 10sp, 1X 
| te: ment goes on a strike. The first thing i x 7 i 
abow'@ cut is the advertising budget. At a . a aon 


40—25sp, 6X, 4sp, 3X 


Lett time when mass-selling should be 41—19sp, 3X, 4sp, 6X, 3sp, 3X 
m an’)working its hardest to rebuild de- 42—9sp, 2X, 3sp, 11X, 2sp, 5X, 3sp, 3X 


43—5sp, 4X, 2sp, 20X, 4sp, 3X, Isp, 1X 
44—2sp, 6X, Isp, 6X, 2sp, 13X, 4sp, 10X 
45—39sp, 5X 


g as Ml) mand, to stimulate the desires of con- 
#sumers so that they. will exchange 
‘their money ‘for goods, management 

? *does “ "Peg ” 

> ‘oes the “sdldiering.” Instead of hol- 

tionary; {lering their loudest for people to 

ses de} >buy, they only whisper . . ..and no- 

_ How-@body hears. Then it takes a war or 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


of the field of education in which he 
serves. 

1. In spite of the fact that UBEA 
still grants “Certified Typist Certifi- 
cates” largely on the basis of “net 
words a minute” on straight copy (as 
low as 30), am I going to shift em- 
phasis to “typing ability” and aim at 
something better than the “60th per- 
centile” of the mill-run of typewrit- 
ing students? 

2. Am I going to be content to take 
two school years, or 200 hours, for 
the development of copying skill? 

3. Am I willing to admit that in 
spite of an average of 125 articles a 
year on how to teach typewriting bet- 
ter no time can be saved in managing 
this skill subject? (None has been 
saved in the past 20 years). 

4. Despite the proven inability of 
graduates to function immediately up 
to minimal standards of office tran- 
scription, am I going to be content to 
work solely for ability to take spurt- 
speed dictation (unnatural sewing) 
at an unnecessarily high rate? 

5. Knowing full well that in these 
days of complex working conditions 
something more than basic skills is 
essential for satisfactory occupational 
adjustment, am I going to neglect, as 
usual, personality development and 
occupational understanding ? 

6. Being fully aware of the rapid 
development of post-high — school 
business education under both pub- 
lic and private auspices, am I going 
to sit tight and ignore it, or try to 
prevent inevitable upgrading of vo- 
cational business training, or pre- 
pare myself for the necessary read- 
justments which this development 
may soon require? 

7. In the face of increasing evi- 
dence that departmentalization at the 
secondary school level is standing in 
the way of giving to every boy and 
girl, regardless of vocational objec- 
tive, the benefits of general business 
education, am I going to continue to 
be merely a specialized business edu- 
cator instead of a competent general 
educator where non-technical eco- 
nomic education is concerned ? 

8. Knowing full well that voca- 
tional skili courses designed to pre- 
pare for jobs cannot be expected to 
meet the universal need for person- 
alized non-vocational business train- 
ing, am I going to continue to claim 
for my current typing, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping courses a full meas- 
ure of “personal-use” values, and 
thus retard the inevitable develop- 
ment of more suitable new units of 
instruction ? 

9. Have I done everything possi- 
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ble to forestall the registration of ob- 
vious misfits in stenographic courses ¢ 
Or have I taken all and sundry 
knowing full well that judged by any 
reasonable standard of performance, 
most of those enrolled must fail? 

10. Have I tried to get for my 
vocational skill courses a required 
passing standard above that for 
academic courses? Or have I knuck- 
led under and without protest per- 
mitted a “normal distribution curve” 
to be plotted for my vocational stu- 
dents ¢ 

11. Have I planned at least one 
experimental project for the current 
year? Or have I started out exactly 
as I did last year, and with no inten- 
tion to do a better job of teaching? 

12. Have | decided to watch for 
new ideas in our periodical literature 
and to implement in my _ teaching 
those noted? Or shall I read articles 
merely to find justification for what 
I am doing? 

13. Am I likely to accept teaching 
conditions as they are, and to get 
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comfort out of the thought tha! th 


adverse conditions which make it dif. 


ficult to get good results are not o; 
my making? ‘Or am I determin: d t 
do something about those condition 
the coming year even though 11 the 
end I may fail to make much head- 
way? 

14. Have I put down on paper ob 
vious defects in my educational plan; 
and procedures during the last year 
and my new plans for the year 
ahead? Or have I plunged into the 
year’s work without a good look a 
the year gone by or at the one jus 
before me? 

15. Is it likely that next June | 
shall take time to appraise my ac. 
complishment in terms of my clearl 
defined goals? Or is it more likeh 
that I shall give the required tests 
grade the papers, report the grade 
given, and be off for my vacation 
with a sigh of relief? 

These are not all the question 
that should be asked and answere( 
by every teacher, but they are typical 
ones. Truly progressive teachers wil! 
face the new year in some such way 
Others will not. Where do _ you 
stand? It is up to you. 
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GIRL WITH DOG 
By Claire Hubert, Saint Andre High School, Biddeford, Maine 
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This simple cross-stitch design is enhanced by an effective border of similar 
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Although this design would look well in the traditional ‘x," by 


“o," "a," "m," "v," and asterisk—the "flat" appear- 


using a variety of strokes—'‘o,” "a, 


ance of the cross-stitch design is avoided. The variable line spacer was used to 
bring the vertical strokes closer together. 

Miss Hubert submitted this entry in the Tenth Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the 
contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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A SURVEY OF NOMA'S 


\Imost from the first, the National 
Office Management Association has shown 
a great interest in business education. The 
fact that a group of office managers should 
~ devote so much time and money to this 
per OD subject has occasionally caused surprise. 
al plans B How. ver, NOMA has always been aware 
st vear B® that much of the success of an office de- 
pends upon good personnel, which in turn 


BUSINESS EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
by Hugh Warner 


National Office Management Association 


student and the teacher may easily 
out just what the employer expects the 
beginning office worker to know 
able to do. 

The Business Entrance 
works on the UBEA-NOMA 


Business Entrance Tests. These tests, 


covering certain well-defined skills such as 


bookkeeper, typist, and the like, enable the 


find 
and be 


Tests Committee 
spc msored 


is preparing a list showing name, pub- 
isher, and price of books suitable for the 
business education section of a high school 
library. 

\ctivities of all these groups are car- 
ried on through the 102 Chapters of the 
Association. However, these are not the 
only educational activities undertaken by 
the Chapters. Often Chapters make avail- 
able to nearby schools booklets of interest 
to teachers and students. Some Chapters 
have endowed scholarships in business ad- 
ministration at nearby colleges. Others 
have awarded prizes to outstanding busi- 


ie year = 2 . 
nto thee dependent in a large measure on good — school to receive norms by which it may ness students. Often a Chapter is able 
( : : . p—4 ° . ° . A $ - “ ; P 
“® business education. The Association has judge its products in relation to the prod- to help business teachers in the community 
look at jong realized that business-education co- ucts of other schools. In addition, they obtain equipment needed for their classes. 
ne jus|@ operation means better business education. offer the employer a uniform measure of Not all NOMA educational activity is 
Through the years, NOMA’s program _ ability. confined to the Educational Committee. 
June | i business education, like the field of The University Curricula Division, .NOMA’s monthly magazine carries ar- 
~ ‘Bf business education itself, has grown larger working with various colleges, has de- ticles on business education. Just recently 
My ac: @ and more complex. At present its National veloped an outline of a one year course the Association published a Survey on 
pig . ; : Grad 
clearly § Educational Committee is divided into a jn office organization and management and Training Programs for College Gradu- 
e like @ number of divisions working on different 4 four year curriculum on this subject. ates in Industry. The information con- 
d teas projects. The Committee is now at work designing tained in this Survey can help students in 
6 Its Secondary Schools Division is con- 4 second year course. planning their futures. Other NOMA 
grade: cerned with business education at the . -, o¢ Surveys, such as those on Office Customs 
1 level of the secondary school Much ot Another important activity is that of and Office Salaries, are sometimes used by 
race i vel O a my * - . < Salaries, ¢ time = 
soe: sige rk is done through the Chapter the Institutes Division, which, during the business tez acher to give their pupils a 
its ) : 4 = BR] * + Ss < Ss 
al REE oe I Summer, sponsors three-day Office Man- 
if the Association, which it encourages ; a - ee more realistic picture of the office. 
»Stions pean agement Institutes for teachers, students, ’ 
AESUOM: B in such activities as arranging office visits + M:. NOMA has long felt that the coopera- 
iswered B jor student groups, providing speakers for and office managers. This Summer {n- tion received from business educators has 
N ( studce 5, Ss < Ss . ee . - { rs as 
ical of mercial i in the high anal ne held at the University of been one of the most enjoyable parts of 
" y na) 1”) erc “lasses > sc Ss, * sta ‘ gi * ~ < rf 
> typical comm apecctatie eit = 3 Southern California, the University of bieie 
~ wil planning bus‘ness-education nights. This 1: : . , its educational activity. The Association 
ers will latter activity, which provides busin Denver, the University of Maryland, and also feels that the business education in 
atte « ’ ) oo 5 ess ~ , es e 7 ‘on 5 « : 5 - “ € 
ch way teacher oak Gaiinouieien with an oppor Syracuse University. More Institutes are American schools is good business educa 
. reac TS 5 ~ = F d ) " Pa - d « s : ~ “ a- 
Jo you aieies ~ become acquainted with poe planned for next Summer. tion However, it joins with business 
" © € c x . m —- ‘ ° ° J : 
; other and to discuss local programs and. The Correspondence Course Division is educators in the belief that nothing is so 
problems, is growing increasingly popular. attempting to develop a correspondence good that it cannot be improved. In line 
The Vocational Requirements Division Course in office management. It also fur- with this belief, NOMA is always ready to 
CXXK @  *t work on the job of setting up basic nishes information on existing courses. help business educators in any way pos- 


sible in their efforts to improve business 


education 


Division, newest 
Committee, 


The Business 
Division of the 


Library 
Educational 


requirements for beginners in various office 


coal ® jobs. When this fask is completed the 


A Knoudledge of BUSINESS PAPERS 
aud RECORD KEEPING 4 Indispensable 


CLERICAL PRACTICE 50 Student Hours 


This is a short course that will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of 
business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, purchase orders, checks, deposit 
tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. 
It will also teach them to post to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. All the work 
is done on genuine standard forms like those being used in business offices. 


SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING 24 Student Hours 


’ A short term course that will enable owners of small businesses to keep financial records. The 
88 : general ledger is eliminated. Therefore, a knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is unnecessary. 
‘ Actual business forms of the most modern design are used throughout. The course includes com- 
plete data for the preparation of operating statements and balance sheets; it provides information 
for the preparation of tax returns; it affords complete financial control of the business unit. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 





During the past summer there was great 
activity in the field of audio-visual educa- 
tion. More than two hundred courses 
were offered throughout the country; a 
few of them were specialized courses deal- 
ing with visual materials in business edu- 
cation. Enrollments in these courses were 
large; they were very popular with both 
students and instructors. 


The American Association of School 
Administrators and Michigan State Col- 


lege sponsored a tour of 50 prominent edu- 
cators who made a 7,500-mile tour of the 
country studying practical applications of 
audio-visual aids in the classroom. The 
group presented a motion picture camera 
to President Truman in the White House. 

On becoming Professor of Education at 
Columbia University and director of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Experi- 
mentation, Stephen M. Corey resigned as 
president of the NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. F. Dean McCluskey of the 
University of California. 

In Chicago, August 8-11, the National 
Audio-Visual Dealers Association held an- 
nual meetings together with the Film 
Council of America, the Educational Film 


Library Association, and the Midwest 
Forum. More than 1500 attended this 
joint convention. Another sound motion 


picture projector selling for less than $300 
was introduced at this meeting. 

California’s Golden Beginning was pro- 
duced by the Centennial Commission in 
cooperation with the California State De- 
partment of Education and the Motion 
Picture Academy. Directed by Cecil B. 
DeMille and produced by Grant Leen- 
houts, former head of project supervision 
of the Navy Training Film Branch, this 
two reel color subject is to be released 
with 7,500 prints for non-theatrical show- 
ings. 

A number of new visual aids of 
ticular interest to business educators were 
produced during the hot weather. Brief 
descriptions of some of them follow: 

The Language of Graphs illustrates how 
clearly graphs can sum up a situation by 
showing boys and girls considering the 
financial and circulation problems of their 
school newspaper with bar, line, circle, and 
equation graphs to picture relationships 
and make comparisons. 

What ts Business? gives students a broad 
view of business. With familiar objects, 
students are introduced to the production, 
and service phases of busi- 
profit, satisfy 


par- 


distribution, 
ness, which, motivated by 
demand. 

What ts a Contract? teaches the basic 
elements of both oral and written contracts, 
the need for contracts in our society, and 
their binding nature upon all parties con- 


cerned. Students learn how contracts can 
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give them assurance desired rather than 
bind them to unwanted conditions. 

Banks and Credit illustrates how credit 
is created, transferred, how it serves the 
community, and how both time and de- 
mand deposits help supply the funds which 
enable the bank to fulfill its credit func- 
tion. 

Consumer Protection points the way to 
the wealth of information available to 
every consumer which he can use to gain 
value for his money. Government as well 
as private consumer services are discussed 
as practical guides to wise buying. 

Everyday Courtesy is a motion picture 
which may be suitable for ninth year high 
school students. In a simple way it uses 
the school as a background for informa- 
tion on such topics as invitations, replies, 
telephone manners, and introductions. The 
actors in this motion picture are eighth 
year students. 

How to Study is a powerful appeal to 
the student by showing clearly that study- 
ing can be pleasant and profitable through 
cultivation of proper techniques—budget- 
ing study time; adjusting the reading rate 
to purpose and material; and locating ma- 
terial in the library and from other 
sources. 

The above six films are all one reel 16 
sound motion pictures produced by 
Instructional Films, Chicago 1, 
Selling price is $45 per reel. 

Safety in Offices another 16 mm sound 
motion picture is available from Castle 
Films, New York 20, N. Y. A talented 
and amusing blond comedienne involves 
herself in numerous small accidents which 
can befall careless and hurried office 
workers. This film is instructional but it 
contains enough humor to make it very 
suitable for extra-curricular screenings. 

Using the Classroom Film is about twe 





mm 
Coronet 
Illinois. 


years old but still one of the few films 
available for demonstrating the correct 
procedures to be followed by classroom 


teachers. It is a film within a film as it 
shows a teacher using The Wheat Farmer 
to demonstrate correct audio-visual teach- 
ing methods. 

Using the Bank is the story of young 
Mr. Adams who has a savings account in 
the Elmville National Bank. Mr. Adams 
desires to start a hardware business and 
the camera follows him through a variety 
of business transactions which make it 
possible to explain many of the functions 
and services of banks. Depositing money 
opening a checking 


in a savings account, 
account, filling out a check stub, writing 
a check, making an endorsement, and 


scenes in the Federal Reserve Clearing 
House are shown. This film is useful for 
junior business training classes; it would 
also be useful as a motivating device in a 
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of a check 
book and the reconciliation of bank state. 


lesson dealing with the keeping o 


ments. The above two films are ayail- LC 

able from Encyclopedia Britannica Fi ilms, 

Inc., 450 West 56 St., 399 York 19, N.Y, 
What are Fractions? is a 16 mm s onal 

motion picture w hich hz sales this difficult 

and abstract theme in a clear and intelli. 

number of well know f 




































gent manner. A 
educators acted as advisors and have con- 
tributed much to the effective use of ani-f 
mated sequences that are among the bet Wk 
of the new films dealing with the teaching 
of arithmetic. skills. (Films, Inc., 3306 
West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y.) 3 O 
The Meaning of Percentage uses ani-f . ; 
mation to explain the various ways off held 
writing parts of a number. Sometime agof, “S¢ 
this film was shown at a meeting of ac-f ing | 
counting department heads where it elic- J an 4 
ited much interest. As a result of the % swer: 
screening a number of chairmen expressed) carri 
themselves very enthusiastically about the the P 
use of this film for high school remedial of tr 
arithmetic classes. It presents percentage the k 
concepts in a slow, clear, and simple man- poner 
ner 
The Slidefilm in Teaching is a 35 mmf 
silent filmstrip which is useful to teachers, 
supervisors and others who are training> T 
teachers to use visual aids. An amusing® 4 
cartoon technique not only shows the ad-f garde 
vantages of the filmstrip and correct usagefy 4 TES 
but also serves as a model of excellenfy V4tlot 
filmstrip production. Both the above arefy prise 
available from Young America Films) (1) 1 
Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 17,8 retaili 
‘Rae 'é econor 
throug 
” his in 
j stes { 
During October, National Audio-Visual ® the cr 
Week will be held under the chairman: § side ai 
ship of Dr. William Lewin, publisher oi ® retaili: 
the Audio-Visual Guide, Newark, N. J. and ( 
In an endeavor to increase the use aif tailing 
visual instructional materials in the schook = Thro 
Dr. Lewin has secured the cooperation oi % found 
many manufacturers and producers. Thes ® points. 
firms have donated thousands of dollars ® praisec 
worth of projection equipment and motioy a psycl 


pictures to Dr. Lewin’s committee. Award tion y 
are to be made to those schools whos jective: 
progress in increasing the use of visual aids} These 
is great. Details may be had from Dr develoy 
William Lewin, 172 Renner Avenue, New ing in 
ark 8, New Jersey. of inte 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 
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Y.) | One of the perpetual questions in the 
ses ani-f ; : . ; s 
eaaca field of retail education concerns the pre- 
tiene ago f cise nature of the formal classroom train- 
g of ac-f ing that should be given to students. In 
> it elif an attempt to find some conclusive an- 
t of thef swers to this question, a study’ has been 
xpressed fF carried on during the past two years at 
bout the the Prince School of Retailing of the types 
remedial of training prospective retailers need and 
‘rcentage i the kinds of training schools of retailing 
ple man-§ . oe x 
can best provide. 
1 35 mm 
teachers, Selecting Suitable Objectives 
loin: To make this study, the objectives re- 
the = garded as desirable were first selected as 
>ct usagepy 4 result of a detailed analysis of these 
excellen |, Various viewpoints which together com- 
hove aref) prise the broad area covered by retailing: 
. Films[? (1) the social economist who envisions 
York 17, retailing as a useful factor in our national 
economy, (2) the consumer as expressed 
through the agencies set up to protect 
his interest, (3) the retail executive who 
sees the requirements of the field, (4) 
o-Visua © the critic of our retailing system both in- 
hairman: | side and outside the store, (5) schools of 
lisher oi retailing set up to provide this training, 
<, N. | @ and (6) the prospective student of re- 
use 0! ® tailing. 
e schoo} Through this analysis, 36 objectives were 
ration oi found to represent these varied view- 
s. Thes® points. These objectives were then ap- 
' dollars = praised philosophically and in terms of 
d motiotj) a psychology of learning, and an examina- 
Awards tion was constructed covering those ob- 
s whosti jectives actually being taught at the School. 
sual aids§§ These objectives were as follows: (1) 
rom Dr.@ development of etiective methods of think- 
ie, New ing in respect to application of principles 
of intelligent business management in re- 
tail store operation, (2) development of 
"effective methods of thinking in respect 



























to interpretation of data relating to con- 
sumer needs and distribution costs, (3) 
acquisition of important information in re- 
spect to facts relating to the retailer and 
to the consumer, (4) acquisition of im- 
portant information in respect to com- 
prehension of the nature of distribution 
and of the nature and effect of govern- 
mental intervention in retailing, and (5) 
cultivation of skill in the use of mathe- 
matics in retailing situations. 

This examination which was in objective 
form and took approximately an hour to 
administer, was then given together with 
an intelligence test to four groups of 
young women: (1) incoming students at 
the Prince School of Retailing, (2) grad- 
uating students at the School who have 
not yet had extensive work experience, 
(3) executives and junior executives of 
Boston stores who were in positions of 
the kind graduates soon will be taking, 
but who have had no formal retail training, 
and (4) store executives and junior exec- 
?This study was undertaken as a doctoral dis- 
Sertation in the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. More detailed summaries of 


the project are available from the writer on 
Tequest, 
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WHAT SHOULD STUDENTS OF RETAILING BE TAUGHT? 


utives who had some store experience and 
also are graduates of the School. 


Some Conclusions 


The data from the examination scores 
were analyzed by several statistical tech- 
niques, and led to the following conclu- 
sions : 

1. Formal training alone is more effec- 
tive than work experience alone in teach- 
ing those objectives that derive from the 
concept that retailing is one phase of our 
distribution system with broad _ implica- 
tions in our social and economic life, and 
those that concern general principles and 
knowledge that go beyond thé scope of 
any one business institution. 

2. Work experience was shown to be 
approximately equal in effectiveness to 
formal training in teaching specific job 
techniques, as represented here by culti- 
vation of skill in the use of retailing 
mathematics. 

3. The presumption that the combina- 
tion of formal training and work experi- 
ence together would prove more effective 
than either training or work experience 
alone was not consistently borne out. The 
data suggested that in retailing as with 
training in other fields, people remember 
best those kinds of learning with which 
they are most directly interested or em- 
ployed. 

4. Of the five objectives measured, work 
experience was shown to be relatively the 
most effective in teaching skill in the use 
of retailing mathematics, and identifica- 
tion of retailing facts. Work experience 
was least effective in teaching the compre- 
hension of the nature of distribution. As 
indicated above, work experience equalled 


formal training in effectiveness only in 
respect to skill in the use of retailing 
mathematics. 


5. The results of this investigation em- 
phasized the sound position of the school 
of retailing in providing formal training 
in the areas now being taught. Although 
it was shown in this study that skill in 
the use of retailing mathematics can be 
learned equally effectively on the job, for- 
mal training in this objective can help new 
workers to avoid the incidental fumbling 
caused by lack of mathematical training 
before employment. Furthermore, the fact 
that the Prince School of Retailing does 
not now completely cover in its training 
the wide range of objectives considered 
from several viewpoints to be desirable 
suggests the advisability of expanding the 
range of objectives taught, particularly in 
respect to the implications of retailing as 
a part of our social and economic life. 


Teaching the Broad Viewpoint 


In brief, then, this study showed that 
training in retailing can be most useful 
when the subjects taught go beyond the 
scope of any one business institution, and 
concern a broad approach to retailing as 
a necessary part of our modern activity. 


While this study was made primarily with 
the needs of the collegiate school of re- 
tailing in mind, the conclusions would seem 
to apply also to a large degree to high 
school level courses where the question of 
the respective merits of general versus 
specific training for retailing also con- 
tinues to be a problem. If we are to pro- 
duce retailers who can see clearly their 
responsibilities to their fellowmen, and 
can see the problems of business beyond 
the immediate considerations of tomorrow's 
or next month’s sales figures, we in schvols 
will need to take a very broad view of 
the retail field. We must realize that the 
most appropriate opportunity the average 
young person will ever have to see retail- 
ing and business operation in general in 
a broad perspective is when he is still 
in school; after he begins to work his 
attention will in all likelihood become cen- 
tered more and more on the details of his 
particular job, or the problems of his own 
store. 

This study suggests also one of the types 
of investigation that can be made in re- 
tail education to find out more about the 
effectiveness of what we teach. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





A BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF COMMERCE 


With Emphasis on its Educational Resources 


The two Divisions of the U. S. Office 
of Domestic Commerce that ordinarily re- 
late most directly to interests of the busi- 
ness teacher and the administrator of busi- 
ness education, are those of Marketing 
and of Small Business Operation, which 
includes the Extension Service. An of- 
ficial statement released at the Washing- 
ton Conference of the American Market- 
ing Association in June, 1948 describes 
the functions of the Department and its 
major divisions. 

In brief, the primary function of the 
Office of Domestic Commerce is to foster, 
promote and develop the manu facturing, 
distribution, service and transportation in- 


dustries of the United States. To carry 
out this program, resnonsibilities are di- 
vided among these Divisions: (1) Area 


Development of economic activity: (2) 
Construction—to make available technical, 
statistical. and other information for the 
construction industry and related branch- 
es; (3) Industrv—to promote the profit- 
able operations of manufacturers and other 
tvpes of producers; (4) Marketing—to 
stimulate a high level of sales and ef- 
ficient distribution of goods and services: 
(5) Trade Association, which acts as 
liaison between government and business 
organizations over the country; and (6) 
Transnortation that anpraises and evalu- 
ates all types of public utilities, sea, and 
air services. 

More recently, the functions of the for- 
mer Office of Small Bus‘ness have been re- 
established in a new Div'sion of Small 
Business in the Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. While the Marketing Division is 
concerned with the industry as a whole, 
the Small Business Division creates a ful- 
crum point through which information 
and assistance is channeled to the little 
business operator. 

The services of the Marketing Division 
are conducted along three lines: those re- 
lating to distribution costs. those relating 
to research, and those relating to onera- 
tion in the individual trades. The Small 
Business Division offers management in- 
formation on small business problems, and 
guidance in participation in the govern- 
ment’s purchasing program for the small 
supplier. 


Extension Service 


The Extension Service handles relations 
between schools of business and economics 
and the Department of Commerce. One 
of its chief activities is the coordination 
of research. The general objective of this 
program is to encourage research of kinds 
that will be of maximum usefulness to 
business concerns and government. 

This program has two asnects character- 
ized bv: (1) A survev of research projects 
in progress, and (2) Publication of a 
booklet on suggested research topics. The 
latest survev probably will appear this 
fall. Individual copies usually can be ob- 
tained on request. One hundred and ten 
schools contributed information to this 
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year’s survey. For a research student or 
adviser, the survey will enable him to 
know whether someone is doing the same 
or a similar study and gives an idea of 
research projects being carried on in one 


region that might fruitfully be under- 
taken in another region. The = survey 
shows studies sponsored by foundations, 


thereby indicating what specific types of 
research problems particular foundations 
might be interested to underwrite. 

The booklet on suggested research topics 
has been developed on the basis of ques- 
tionnaires addressed to a broadly selected 
group of business men and government ex- 
ecutives. This represents an effort to 
tell graduate students, directors of re- 
search bureaus, etc., the kinds of problems 
on which bus‘ness and government would 
like to have research done. There is some 
inclusion of special resources or onnortun- 
ities that might be made available for 
study of these special problems—such as 
funds. work experience, publication, etc. 
An effort is being made to have conies of 
these suggested topics ready by October 
or November for school use. 

Meanwhile. a speech delivered bv Lvle 
C. Bryant, Research Officer in the Exten- 
sion Service. at the Conference on Grad- 
uate Studv in Economics and Business at 
Indiana University last spring contains 
some information bearing on “Onnortun- 
ities for Research in the Small Business 
Area.” <A written request for this mav be 
addressed directly to the Extension Serv- 
ce, Office of Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25. D. C. Examples of tvnes of 
research that need to be undertaken are 
cited as “studies covering the operation 
and effects of local counseling provrams 
such as those of the communitv advisory 
centers, with a view to appraising their 
effectiveness and to discovering the gaps 
that might be filled in planning adult edu- 
cation programs for the small business 
man.” The Garv Industrial Fondation 
at Gary, Indiana is used as a case in point 
because it makes that locality a good one 
to study. “Other promising research lies 
in cooperation with field offices of the 
Veterans Administration, in connection 
with the G.I. business local insurance pro- 
gram in relation to insured loans and 
causes of default.” 


Supplementary Teaching Aids 


Here are some publications soon due 
and some already available from the Mar- 
keting and Small Business Divisions. One 
book that is coming out in about a month 
on Record Keep‘ng for Retail Stores is 
set up with illustrations to make it easy 
for the student to follow recommended 
practices. A set of Work Sheets may be 
obtained at the price of 5c each in any 
quantity for estimating initial canital re- 
quirements for retail stores. Kinds of 
stores for which the estimates have been 
outlined include Grocery, Book Store, 
Shoe Store, Gift and Art Shop, Women’s 


Ready to Wear, Men’s Clothing and Fur- 
nishings. Thev are designed to assist the 
prospective merchant in his schedules of 
furniture, fixtures, and equipment. Esti- 
mated operation ratios are expressed as a 
per cent of net sales and examples are 
given of their application to various annual 
sales volumes. These leaflets are briefed 
excerpts from booklets of the Department 
of Commerce previously published on the 
establishment and operation of businesses 
in specialized fields. 

A recent free small folder, entitled 
Facts For Business, describes attractively 
the services that the Commerce Depart- 
ment offers in management aids. business 
trends, commodity trends, technical aids, 
business statistics, and world trade ‘helps, 
A listing of 466 free “Small Business 
Aids” and sample copies of this material 
for reproduction may be secured through 
its forty-one field offices. Local addresses 
of the field offices are supplied for ready 
reference. 


Note. Jt ts convenient for business 
teachers to know that when no price is 
stated on a government publication, free 
copies may be requested from the particu- 
lar Department or Agency issuing the pub- 
lication. When a price is quoted, the doc- 
ument has to be ordered through the 
Superintendent of Documents, IWashing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Bureau of the Census 


The proposed plan for the 1950 Census, 
announced by the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. is of 
special interest to school people. 
local school officials and boards of educa- 
tion are being asked to explore the possi- 
bility of cooperation for census taking. 
Thev are requested to consider making tt 
possible for teachers and other qualified 
school ‘personnel to serve as enumerators 
by adjusting the school calendar to allow 
a week of free time during the period 
from April 1 to 15. 1950. Likewise, class- 
room teachers, administrators, and quali- 
fied school employees are asked to volun- 
teer for paid services as enumerators. 
Teachers in private schools are invited to 
participate. 

The proposed plan states that the Census 
3ureau franklv seeks to capitalize upon 
the assets of the teaching profession be- 
cause by preparation and selection teach- 
ers are well equipned to enter quickly into 
the important tasks of census enumera- 
tion, and that no other group of public 
employees is more widely recognized for 
their idealism and interest in the general 
welfare. 

The 1950 Census, as have all previous 
ones, will be used as a basis for apportion- 
ing the representatives in Congress, and 
to provide a record of the nation’s growth 


and needs to serve as a basis for policies® 


and administrative decisions in govert- 
ment, business, and in other phases of 
American life. Its statistics cover cate- 
gories of population, education, employ: 
ment, business operation, etc. 

The Bureau has issued a booklet which 
it presents as a framework for discussion 
by educators and their associates. 


school associations for this plan will 
adopted only where there is general agree: 
ment that it is desirable and practicable. 

The Census Bureau will provide 2 
Supervisor for administrative details. He 
will maintain contact with the teacher 
through one person designated for each 
school. 
sus enumerator mav be culled from page 
6 and 8 of the booklet. 
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Miss Mary B. Fenvon, Mt. Pleasant 
High School, Providence, R. I. 





Here are five of the many teachers in all sections of the country who 

choose Remington Rand Identic Practice Sets to teach filing courses 

because of these major advantages: 

1. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing 
systems; give realistic preparation for any filing 
requirement. 





2. Identic sets are economical; they often cut equip: 
ment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


Mrs. Blanche D. Gorski, Bryant &, 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York. 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save time, 
help in testing, grading and visual instruction. 


Let Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, 
and instruct your students thoroughly. The coupon 
below brings you full details without obligation, so 
send it today. 


Miss Mary H. Inglis, Queens Col- 
lege, Charlotte, North Carolina. 





Miss Rose Leske, University of 
Oklahoma. 





Donald C. Morrell, Eagle Rock 








Street City. State. 





J Copyright 1948, by Remington Rand Inc. High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
@ 
| AMERICAN 315 FOURTH AVENUE | 
INSTITUTE | 
| Clip OF FILING NEW YORK 10, N. Y. ! 
: cou pon Send me free literature on Remington Rand's Identic practice filing sets: [] Vertical [j Visible | 
: : and mail today —_Name School | 
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+ + ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS 


< 


by Philip S. Pepe 
College of the City of New York 





When Chicagoan Janet Jones, aged 11, 
decides to play hookey, she does it the 


modern way, and makes every minute 
count. One morning she left home, os- 
tensibly for school. Instead she wound 


up in New York, after a speedy, enjoy- 
able airline trip. That evening a New 
York airline official, suspicious when no 
one met the girl, had Mama and Papa on 


the phone. Shortly after, Janet (who 
said she had taken $75 of family funds) 
was speeding homeward—by plane. In a 


single day’s absence from school she went 
1,448 miles to New York and back. 


¢ ¢ 5 


At the National Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Teachers, held this summer, it 
was brought out that only 20,000 ele- 
mentary school teachers have received 
their certificates this year, while schools 
need 175,000 teachers by this fall. Only 
12,000 of those 20,000 have completed 
four-year college programs, the rest com- 
pleting from one to three years of col- 
legiate work. The situation is even worse 
than that, according to the figures of Dr. 
Ralph McDonald, secretary of the NEA’s 
commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. One hundred 
thousand persons are still teaching in the 
elementary schools on emergency or sub- 
standard certificates and at least 85,000 of 
these should be replaced! 

On the high school level, the picture is 
a little more optimistic. Reports indicate 
that the shortage of qualified high school 
teachers is not as acute as it was a year 
ago. 


5 > 5 


Speaking at the NEA convention this 
summer, Mrs. Marie R. Turner, school 
supervisor of Breathitt County, Kentucky, 
gave her audience some startling facts 
about low education standards that are cur- 
rently found in the country. Classes in 
one-room schools in her county totaled as 
many 68 to 126 children. In class- 
rooms built for 40, students are placed 
two and three to a seat. 

Fifteen new teachers, high school grad- 
uates, have been engaged for this school 
term, and they will receive $115 a month 
on an eight-month basis—an annual sal- 
ary of $920. The experienced teacher re- 
ceives about $1,320 annually. 


as 
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At Boston’s Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology honors went to Jules Levin, 
20, probably the outstanding college grad- 
uate of the year. After four years 
notoriously stiff M.I.T. courses, he had 
racked up a perfect record of straight 
A’s—the first such record in M.I.T.’s 83- 
year history. Jules’ modest explanation 


was, “I picked up a little momentum.” 


ot 


Speaking about honor _ students, 
Mary Lou Olsen, at Rockland 
County Grammar School, New Hemp- 
stead, New York. Also, she was valedic- 
torian, salutatorian, and class prophet. 
The only catch is that Mary Lou was the 
only pupil in the class. Nevertheless, 
New Hempstead gave her a graduation 
with the usual fancy trimmings. She 
posed for a class picture, received her 


| 
EAS . 


diploma from the president of the Board 
of Education, heard a speech by the prin- 
cipal, received the applause of the other 
39 children in the school, and was guest 
of honor at a community basket picnic. 


top 
was it 


Thomas O'Leary, 14, of Forest Hills, 
New York, hit a scholastic jack pot in 
his final exams at Our Lady Queen of 
Martyrs Parochial School. He took five 
State Regents Examinations to qualify for 
graduation and made a flawless score of 
100 in all of them. Just previous to that 
he competed against 1,000 New York boys 
for a four-year prep school scholarship 
and came out top man. Thomas’ sister, 
Patricia, not to be outdone, was valedic- 
torian of her class and also a scholarship 
winner. But Brother John, aged 11, didn’t 
shine among the O’Leary kids. His term 
average was only 99.2! 
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For years most of America’s business writing) 
has been done with Esterbrook pens. That's” 
because Esterbrook points have been scien! 
tifically made for every type of handwriting 
| and for every specialized business writin 
| task. When you buy an Esterbrook Foun 
| tain Pen, select the right point for the way 
| you write—and if you ever damage the 
| point there’s no repair delay, simply dupii 
| cate your point by number at your stationer! 
Esterbrook pens sell for $1.75 and up. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY) 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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YOU’LL FIND 


FOR DITTO’S NEW 
D-1I5 DUPLICATOR 


MAKES COPIES 
INSTANTLY OF 


° 


- 


@ WRITTEN - TYPED 
: PRINTED - DRAWN 


EXAMINATIONS 
POSTERS. 
BULLETINS TICKETS 
MAPS REPORTS 
OUTLINES 
LESSONS 
DRAWINGS 
; ' PROGRAMS 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 





20 New Ditto Workbooks For Liquid Duplicators 


Compiled by eminent authorities in education, 
these new Ditto Workbooks will increase student 
interest—save you hours of classroom time and 
night work. Each page will produce 200 and more 
copies on any liquid-type machine. Send for 
samples. Check coupon at right. 
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You'll appreciate the D-15 for its many time-saving 
uses. This amazing, liquid-type duplicator copies any- 
thing written, printed, typed, or drawn... 140 copies 
a minute... up to 4 colors in one operation. Without 
the aid of stencils or mats, you can make 300 and 
more copies from one master ... file and reuse it if 
necessary. Progressive teachers everywhere are using 
the D-15 to make copies of examinations, lessons, 
maps, posters, bulletins ... using pages from Ditto 
Workbooks to reproduce lesson sheets and tests. 
You will agree that here is a method to simplify 
teaching, make learning easier for the pupil. Clip 
and mail the coupon below for more information 
or a demonstration! 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


DITTO, INC., 637 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Gentlemen: 
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(Note: These will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 


O Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


qIB “== Ip 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


**TAKE A BUSINESS COURSE" 
Accounting — Secretarial 
Member 
National Council of Business Schools 
Approved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Hickory North Wilkesboro 
North Carolina 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 
The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 
424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 





School of Accountancy (CPA)—B 
Secretarial Science 





Admr. 





Providence, Rhode Island 
85th Year. 3000 s.udcnts in attendance from 33 states 
and several fore:gn countries. 22 buildings, of which 
13 are on the campus. Chartered by the State of 
Rhode Island to confer degrees. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 








BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 


L. E. Huscby, President 
Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresne Street, Fresne, Celiferaia 
Chartered by ry State to Confer Degrees 

erce 
Capacity 500 Students—Continuous 


peration 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 





DYKE ano SPENCE 


Professional Business Thoining 
STANDARD 





BUILDING © CLEVELAN 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Acmin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 


1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R, Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 








THE ROBERT MORRIS SCHOOL 


A distinctive professional school of modern busi- 

ness practice offering courses in Accounting, 

Business Administration, Secretarial Science and 
related subjects. 


William Penn Hotel Bldg. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of Junior Colleges, mod- 
ern buildings, i ive residence halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send for catalog. 


ROCHESTER Business INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 
— Study in Maine — 





Specialized Professional Training 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional Advertising, 
Professional Salesmanship, Specialized Secretarial, 
Commercial Art 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Business 
Administration 


THE KELLEY BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
1312 Main St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





STUDY ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
At evi hwee rs see ee, Best Known 


usiness university 





LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Business Administration, Complete Accounting 
(C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 


Courses Accredited and Approved 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 








SOUTHERN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC. 


Founded 1866 
92 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
J. P. Lucas, President 





SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 
"The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. 





STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pietion of Business Administration and Account- 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


Ulin Lebo onmeig” 


BANK PLA 








THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Houston 2, Texas re 


cE UTICA, N.Y.) 
William S. Risinger, President i 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





—_ 


SYSTEMS, 


k. Fredenberger, Manager, Proced- 

Stanoline Pipe Line Company, 
lieves “The office manager, or his counter- 
part in duties, if not in title, is in a po- 
sition 10 make the management group co- 
hesive, and at the same time strengthen his 
own position in the management structure, 
by the installation of a program of systems 
and methods study and the development of 
Such a program will 
reduce administrative and operating costs, 
improve internal control, simplify and im- 
prove company records, and improve em- 
ployee morale. The extent and degree to 
which such a program may be developed 
is, of course, dependent upon the size of 
the organization, budget and_ personnel 
limitations, and the degree of importance 


De= 


Sattached by top management to the plan. 


“The word system here is used to de- 
note a formal scheme or overall plan of 
operation; method is a manner ot operating 
or a course of action taken in carrying out 
the plan; and procedure a pattern establish- 
ed preferably in writing, for performing 
the tasks required to complete the oper- 
ation”, 

Many departments within a school sys- 
tem would function more smoothly and 
with less wear and tear on the individuals 
involved, if a definite system of operation, 
suitable methods, and specific procedures 
were developed. For example, a teacher of 
secretarial training must analyze and define 
the duties and procedures connected with 
the handling of special assignments of 
work for his students from the adminis- 
tration, the other teachers, and outside 
The activities program of the 
school will benefit from management which 
has planned its course. The guidance and 
subject-matter departments, together with 
administration and personnel, require or- 
ganization just as badly. Mr. Fredenberger 
“The establishment of clear-cut 
lines of authority is an important morale 
tactor 


states ; 


: Approaches 


he article further states: “In initiating 
such a program, there are several basic 
approaches open to management: 

(1) The office manager in a small organ- 
zation may perform the task himself by 
requesting each employee to write his own 


§Job description, reviewing it with the em- 


ployee, making the necessary revisions, and 
finally, using the revised job descriptions 
as a basis for the preparation of written 
procedures, 

_(2) A specialized staff, department, sec- 
ulon, or unit may be established in the or- 


7sanization and assigned the responsibility 
for the initiation, development, and main- 


tenance of the program. 

(3) An outside consultant in the field 
t office management may be hired to de- 
velop and install the program and _ train 
4 Staff to maintain it.” 


7 Duties Required of "Methods Unit" 


For simplification, the group performing 
the study of systems, methods, and pro- 
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METHODS, 


PROCEDURES 


cedures is hereafter referred to as the 
“Methods Unit.” The duties of this unit 
are outlined as follows: 

(1) Preparation and maintenance of 
company organization charts; 

(2) Preparation and maintenance of a 
hasic company policy manual; 

(3) Development and installation of new 
or revised systems and methods; 

(4) Preparation, issuance, and mainten- 
ance of written procedures ; 

(5) “Policing” of procedures in effect; 
and 

(6) Special assignments, to include: 
Control of company forms and printing; 
issuance of company bulletins, announce- 
ments, and instructions; office layout, and 
selection and = standardization of office 
equipment. 
(Items 1, 2, and 4 seem to be particularly 
adaptable to the activities which are char- 
acteristic of the average educational pro- 
gram.) 


Structure of a Methods Unit 


“For most efficient operation, the super- 
visor of the methods unit should report 
to a top executive of the company or to a 
committee not responsible for the activities 
of any one department or division. This 
will give the unit the opportunity to pre- 
sent findings and recommendations for un- 
biased consideration. 

“The person chosen to supervise the act- 
ivities of the group should be aggressive, 
capable of exercising good judgement, and 
able to evaluate the importance of each 
problem, in order that the time and effort 
of the group may be concentrated upon 
those problems the solutions to which will 
be of most value to the organization. 

“People for the Methods Unit should 
be carefully selected for their initiative, 
analytical thinking, personality, and belief 
im and enthusiasm for methods and pro- 
cedure work. 

“This Methods Man may seem like a 
very specialized and rare person, yet a 
search of your personnel records, confer- 
ences with department heads, and personal 
interviews should disclose several candi- 
dates within your own organization who 
have the necessary background and qual- 
ifications. 

“Those selected from present employees 
of the comnany have important advantages 
over newly hired employees: they know the 
company. its operations, policies and prac- 
tices, and they know the people with whom 
thev will have to work. 

“Personality and ‘salesmanship’ are im- 
portant qualities, especially during the in- 
itial stages of the program, for a degree 
of antagonism may be encountered in cer- 
tain people who feel that the methods man 
is encroaching upon their rights by at- 
tempting to change methods and procedures 
which they think are functioning  satis- 
factorily. 

“However, regardless of a man’s qual- 


ifications, if he does not have a ready in- 
terest and enthusiasm for methods work, 
his addition to the staff is not likely to be 
of any great assistance to you in the de- 
velopment of your program. 


Preparation and Maintenance of 
Company Organization Charts 


“The organization chart has been termed 
‘the picture of the organization.’ It should 
be as simple as possible, avoiding the 
crowded confusion resulting from packing 
too much data on one page. Normally, the 
chart will contain the structure of the com- 
pany and any number of additional items 
of information, such as functions assigned 
to divisions and sub-divisions, possibly 
names of executives and department heads 
occupying positions, duties assigned to the 
positions, and salary data. When the duties 
and functions of all executives and super- 
visors have been defined and charted, dup- 
lications of supervision and effort, exces- 
sive staff, and inconsistencies in assign- 
ment of titles become apparent.” 

Please notice the phrase “duties assigned 
to the positions.” Many teachers have been 
honored with position and title, but never 
learn the duties involved nor are given the 
authority commensurate with the position 
required in order to act with any initiative. 
Notice also the phrase “salary data.” Many 
titles and positions are not accompanied 
by additional salary, or, sometimes worse, 
any allotment of time in which to perform 
the duties accompanying the position. 


Preparation and Maintenance of a 
Basic Policy Manual 

Mr. Fredenberger continues: 

“A basic company policy manual is re- 
commended for the supervisory levels 
down to and including department heads 
and their organizational counterparts. It 
assembles, under one cover, the basic pol- 
icies of the company in matters such as 
employment, employees’ plans and benefits, 
job classifications and descriptions, start- 
ing and standard rates of pay, and oper- 
ating policies.” 


Preparation, Issuance, and Maintenance 
of Written Procedures 

“Every organization, regardless of size 
and whether or not it has a methods unit, 
should have written procedures. If you as 
a supervisor, without written procedures, 
were called upon to give directions to a 
new employee for the performance of a 
certain type of office work, you would 
probably respond in direct proportion to the 
time elapsed since you last performed the 
job yourself. It is not intended that written 
procedures take the place of your individ- 
ual instruction; on the contrary, they 
should serve only as a guide and reference.” 

While Mr. Fredenberger has commented 
on each of the duties required of the 
“Methods Unit” you will notice that this 
article has confined itself to the discussion 
applicable to duties 1, 2, and 4. Space will 
not permit a more complete review of the 
article which appeared in the Noma Forum 
for July and August, 1948. Many of the 
principles of business organization pre- 
sented here can be profitably adapted to 
use in the schools. Although such a pro- 
gram requires much work on the part 
of the committee and individual teachers, 
the results should be beneficial—everyone 
works better when he is conscious of the 
direction in which he is traveling. 
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MAGIC ANGLE 


for Every Typing Student 
With the 
New HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESK 





» Edit 


HARNETT DE LUXE 
CLASSROOM MODEL 











Studies by training officers in the Federal Government show that the magic angle (30°) 
at the typewriter increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. The illustration above 
shows how the typewriter at "B" height throws the student into a hunch; brisk stroke is 
impossible and fingers snag keys. For this particular student the typewriter should be at 
"A" height,’ giving the proper angle for less fatigue, fewer errors and faster progress. 
The new Hartnett adjustable desk can be easily adjusted to the correct height for any 
student. Send following coupon for bulletin giving details of this revolutionary new desk. 





Your Cornet 
7 ypouvnter Fheight . 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about model shown. 





Descriptive circular about other models. 
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Repeated tests of the new Hartnett) 
adjustable typing desk show immediat 
improvement in class work is effected. A 
simple patented device, located belov 
the well as illustrated above, enable 
every student to adjust the typewritel 


to the correct height for the “magi” 0 


angle". Of oak; 30” high, 20” wide 
36” long. 
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» +BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ: * 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





Editorial Comment: The Journal receives a considerable number of letters through- 
out the year requesting information on business English. Some of the points pre- 
sented in these letters are of such general interest that the editorial staff has 
decided to devote a department each month to this subject. Perhaps you have a 


question on some phase of business English that you want answered. If so, submit | 
our business English editor and he will be glad to furnish you 
The most interesting questions submitted each month will be 
Address your questions to the Business English 


your question to 
with an answer. 
reviewed in this department. 
Editor in care of the Journal. 


O.—Mr. C. W. submits the following 
question: “I have been told that the word 
woman should be used in place of the 
word lady. Don’t you think that the word 
lady is more polite? There is something 
rather common about the word woman.” 


A—Contrary to the erroneous idea that 
woman is a word of doubtful respect, that 
word is actually quite wholesome and much 
preferred to the word lady. Some purists, 
in fact, even condemn the widely used ex- 
pression saleslady insisting upon sales- 
woman or even salesgirl. Although this 
writer would disagree with you in general 
and insist that woman be used instead of 
lady, there are some instances in business 
in which /ady might be used with justifica- 
tion. Business English is much more than 
mere grammar and often business psychol- 
ogy has to be given careful consideration 
in our usage. Certainly in some retailing 
situations it might conceivably prove awk- 
ward to refer to a woman in her presence 
as this woman. The word customer could 
serve very well, but circumstances might 
require a synonym for woman and the 
word lady would be the clerk’s only way 
out. In writing business letters the word 
lady should be avoided at all costs. 


O—Mr. R. W., a bookkeeping teacher, 
asks the following question: “In discuss- 
ing interest problems I generally confuse 
the words lend and loan. Are these words 
synonymous? An English teacher in our 
school insists that loan may be used only 
as @ noun, moreover she has a grammar 
My dictionary 
states that loan may be a verb or a noun. 


Are there any limitations in the use of 


ig speed. 


either word?” 


A—The word Joan may be used as either 
a noun or a verb. Lend, of course, is a 
verb, although a noun form in such an 
expression as lend-lease may be conceiv- 
able. The use of the word Joan as a verb 
has been looked upon with some disfavor 
by purists, particularly outside the United 
States, but American usage has quite con- 
firmed the acceptability of the verb Joan. 
There is, however, this qualification in the 
Loan as a verb is 
preferably applied to very large transac- 


tions, 


Q.—Mr. C. W. B. asks this question: “TI 
Shave been fascinated by the expression 


‘Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their party’ since my first 
day in a typewriting class twenty-five years 
ago. How old is this expression? Why is 
tt traditionally linked to the typewriter?” 


A.—According to Stevenson’s Home Book 
of Quotations this sentence was first de- 
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vised in 1876 by a court reporter Charles 
E. Weller to test the efficiency of Chris- 
topher Latham Sholes’. typewriter. The 
test was made in the midst of a political 
convention, hence the “aid of their party” 
twist. 


O0.—Miss F. N. writes: “Are the abbrevia- 
tions ult., prox., inst. good usage? A feud 
has developed in our*high school between 
the Latin and the commercial departments 
over these three words. A Latin teacher 
told his class to ask someone in the com- 
mercial department precisely what these 
words mean. Frankly, I didn’t know 
and was quite embarrassed when the ques- 
tion came up. I told my class that I 
didn’t know, but I also told them that I 
thought that the expressions were not 
good usage. The Latin teacher laughed 
when I told him that £ doubted the usage 
and seemed to imply that this was another 
example of the gross ignorance of all edu- 
cators save classicists”. ~~ 


A.—The abbreviations u/t., prox., and inst., 
stand for ultimo mense, proximo mense, 
and instant mense, respectively, or the 
month past, the month to come, and the 
present month. The persistence of these 
Latin forms has been a thorn in the side 
of business for years. Such expressions, 
together. with jargon like “wish to advise,” 
“your kind favor’, and certain meaning- 
less business cant, defeat all personality, 
force, or dispatch which a business let- 
ter might otherwise possess. You are 
quite right, “Your of the 14th inst. re- 
ceived, etc.” is definitely poor usage and 
should be avoided in good business com- 
munication. 


Q.—Mr. M. B. S. makes the following in- 
quiry: “What does the abbreviation Mrs. 
stand for?” 


A.—Mistress, which we generally pro- 
nounce Missus when we read the abbrevi- 
ation. 


QO.—Mr. L. D. writes: “I remember an 
English teacher saying that good grammar 
was merely a matter of being logical. Is 
this true?” 


A.—I fear that the statement is oversim- 
plification. A large number of errors 
made in writing, particularly misusing the 
tenses of verbs, are a matter of faulty 
logic, but how many times must the teach- 
er tell her class, “Yours not to reason 
why.” However, of all the rules of logic 
that do apply particularly to grammar, 
there is none as important as the one 
which warns us against reasoning by anal- 
ogy. 
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How to Reduce 


Distribution 


Costs 


by Richard D. Crisp 


*This book presents a posi- 


tive, workable program for 


increasing sales and _ reducing distribution 


costs, that has been tested and proved suc- 


cessful. It places emphasis on _ practical 
aspects of sales-control and related sales-man- 
agement problems and provides detailed guid- 
ance in solving such problems. 


A Modern Industry Book $5.00 








Business Letters 


that Click 


Compiled by the Editors of Printers’ Ink 
and leading contributors. 


*Here is a book to show you how to give 
your letters a friendly sales personality. 
Apply these proven personal techniques to 
your business letters, and see what an excel- 
lent job of selling your product, your com- 
pany, creating good will and good business, 
your letters can really do. 325 sample letters. 
Printers’ Ink Business Bookshelf $5.00 





Selling To and Through 
the New Department 
Store 


by E. B. Weiss, Director of Merchandising, 
Grey Advertising Agency 
With an Introduction by Wm. H. Howard 
Vice President, R. H. Macy 


*An up-i>-date analysis of the problems that 
confront + ores and those who sell to them. 
For every executive in a department store 
from the toy through buyers, for every manu- 
facturer who supplies merchandise to depart- 
ment stores, It tells what to do and how to 
do it. 


Printers’ Ink Business Bookshelf $5.00 





PRINTERS’ INK 
REFRESHER COURSE IN 


Advertising, Selling 
and Merchandising 


by the Staff of Printers’ Ink with un 
introduction by C. B. Larrabee 


*Here in one authoritative, straightforward, 
up-to-date manual are 201 test-by-experience 
facts and findings which enable you to make 
the most of advertising, selling and merchan- 
dising dollars. Based on the popular series 
of articles originally run in Printers’ Ink. 
Printers’ Ink Business Bookshelf $4.00 


Send for examination copies on approval 
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International Business Education Society 
Meets in Zurich 


The 1948 Annual Economic Course of 
the International Society for Business 
Education was held in Zurich July 25, 
1948, to August 7, 1948. Many of the 
principal cities of Switzerland were visited 
and a thorough analysis of the Swiss tri- 
lingual national system of education was 
made. The United States was officially 
represented by Dr. Dorothy Veon of 
George Washington University. 

It was reluctantly decided that because 
of the present monetary difficulties not to 
visit the United States in 1949. It was 
suggested however that an invitation from 
the United States for 1950 would be wel- 
comed. A tentative invitation to estab- 
lish an economic course in the Benelux 
countries in 1949 was extended and will 
probably be accepted. It is planned to 
spend five or six days each in Holland 
and Belgium and two or three days in 
Luxemburg. As soon as the time has 
been decided upon, more definite plans will 
be made. 


Any one interested in becoming a mem- 
ber of the American group which will be 
participating in the Economic Course of 
the International Soc‘ety for 1949 should 
write to Robert E. Slaughter, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Mr. Slaughter 
will send ont full information as soon as 
it is available. 


At an onen meeting held August 9 at the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.. an- 
nouncement was made of the possibility 
of the International Societv becoming one 
of the divisions of the United Business 
Education Association. If the delegates 
give their approval for the merger, a re- 
vised constitution will be submitted to the 
entire membership. 


+ 


Alpha lota Convention Well Attended 


Approximately 500 members attended 
the Sixteenth Annual Convention of Alpha 
Iota, International Honorary Business 
Sororitv, held in the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, Julv 8 to 11. Gladys 
Johnson, Grand Secretary-Treasurer, 
called the roll of 156 chapters in the 
United States and Canada. 


Speakers included Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo. Chief of the Philinpine Mission 
to the United Nations and Philippine rep- 
resentative on the Far Fastern Commis- 
sion; Mrs. Hazel B. Hackett, president of 
the American Federation of Soroptimist 
Clubs; Dr. Charles G. Reigner. president 
of the H. M. Rowe Company. Baltimore; 
and Dr. John H. Furbay, director, Air 
World Education, Trans World Airline. 


Hostesses for the convention were: 
Alphu Mu, Stone College, New Haven; 
Beta Sigma, Albany Business College, Al- 
bany; Zeta Nu, The Fisher School, Bos- 
ton; Zeta Tau, Central City Business Insti- 
tute, Syracuse; Eta Theta, Rochester Bus- 
iness Institute; New Haven Alumnae, AIl- 
bany Alumnae, Boston Alumnae, Syracuse 
Alumnae, New York Alumnae and the 
Pennsylvania State Association. 
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Chicago Area Teachers Elect 


Robert T. Stickler, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois has been 
elected president of the Chicago Area 
Business Education Association for the 
school year 1948-1949. Other officers 
chosen for the coming school year are: 
Vice-president, Dr. Russell Cansler, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois; 
treasurer, Helen Rinehart, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois ; 
secretary, Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park 
Township High School, Oak Park, Il- 
linois. 

The fall activities of this group include 
a luncheon to be held at Marshall Field 
& Company, Chicago, September 25. Mr. 
Van Buskirk, executive secretary of the 
Illinois Dairy Products Association, Inc., 
will speak on “Building a Sound Amer- 
ica.” 

5 


New Association Formed 


A National Business Education League 
was organized on July 24 at a one-day 
conference of business teachers and admin- 
istrators in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
The objective is to work on problems per- 
taining especially to minority groups, with 
the present emphasis on specific situations 
affecting Negroes in business and business 
education. 

In addressing themselves to this par- 
ticular area, the organizers believe that 
they are giving attention to one of the 
current needs of Amrican democracy; 
namely, that of integrating minority 
peoples more effectively into the over-all 
activities of American economic life. 
Memberships are open to interested per- 
sons and groups. 

The fifty-three initial organizers of the 
new association are representative of pri- 
vate business schools, public secondary 
schools, colleges and universities in 
eighteen different states. Their program, 
adopted at the Atlantic City meeting, is to 
activate clearance of guidance and place- 
ment information for student and teacher 
personnel; disseminate significant news 
about business education and related busi- 
ness activities among minority peoples; 
further public relations for the improve- 
ment of business education facilities, train- 
ing opportunities, and standards; stimu- 
late expansion of needed supervisory, ad- 
ministrative, government, and _ research 
services, 

Officers of the National Business Edu- 
cation League were elected pro tem, until 
adoption of the constitution and by-laws 
at the second annual conference next sum- 
mer in Detroit, Michigan. These officers 
are: President, Dr. Irene C. Hypps, Head, 
Business Education, Divisions 10-13, Pub- 
lic Schools of the District of Columbia; 
vice-president, H. Naylor Fitzhugh, As- 
sociate Professor, Department of Com- 
merce and Finance, Howard University; 
treasurer, S. G. Madden, Armstrong High 
School, Richmond, Virginia; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. O. P. Williams, Head, 
Business Education Department, Fort Val- 
ley State College, Fort Valley. Georgia; 
recording secretary, Mrs. R. Louise 
Grooms, Detroit Institute of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan; editor-in-chief, Dr. V. 
V. Oak, Dean. Alcorn A & M College, Al- 
corn, Mississippi. 


NOMA To Participate in 
N.B.T.A, Convention 

The Education Committee of the 
troit Chapter of the National Office } 
agement Association has announced 
to take part in a program of the 
tional Business Teachers Associatio1 
vention, to be held in Detroit, Dece 
27, 28. 29 and 30. “How the Student Get 
an Office Job” will be presented by the 
Detroit Chapter of NOMA as a part o 
the second general assembly program op 
Thursday morning, December 30. This 
will be a demonstration of techniques oj 
interviewing and selecting office annlicant! 
as practiced by actual representatives of 
Detroit offices. A critics’ jurv composed 
of three representatives from business anf 
three from business education will evalu. 
ate the demonstrat‘on. 

On Tuesday afternoon. December % 
the Detroit chapter of NOMA will mak 
it possible for business teachers to visi 
Detroit business firms. Each office wil 
be asked to feature some special depart 
ment or installation, ie.. accounting, per: 
sonnel, bookkeping machines, centralized 
files, centralized stenogranhic service, or 
just general but modern layout of equip: 
ment. 

Tt has been announced that the kevnoté 
speaker for the first general assembly of 
the NBTA convention will be Colon 
Willard Chevalier, Senior Vice-President! 
and Execntive Assistant to the President 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 

+ 


Meeting of Mid-West Unit of 
C.B.E.A. Planned 

Sister Marv Gregoria. B.V.M.,. chair 
man of the Mid-West Unit of the Cath 
olic Business Education Association hag 
announced a stimnlating program for the 
second annual meeting of ths group to k 
held at Lovola University, November firs! 

The College Workshop will present re 
ports and discuss‘ons on the Dun & Brat: 
street Study publ’shed by the Americat 
Economic Association; on the C.B.EA 
Curricula Studv; and will have a_ cor 
of prominent alumni evaluate their edu 
cation in the light of their exneriences. @ 

In the High School Workshop D. D& 
Lessenberry of the University of Pitts 
burgh, will give a demonstration. Report’ 
will be given on the comnarative studv 0! 
the existing and the ideal bus‘ness_ high 
school curricula; on the ideal curriculum 
for the small, the medium, and _ the larg 
Catholic high school; and on the objec? 
tives of Catholic business education. 3 

The High School Guidance Committe 
will report on the nature of an effectiv 
guidance program and the materials neede! 
for it. A round-table discussion will be 
conducted on the place and the scope 0! 
basic business education for all students 
in Catholic high schools. 

5 


Committees to Discuss Standards of 
Admission for Collegiate Schools 
The Executive Committee and the Co 

mittee on Standards of the American As 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Busines’ 
will hold a joint meeting in New Orleani 
on October 14, 15 and 16 to discuss tl 
standards of admission for the new cat 
gory of associate members voted at thi 
spring meeting of the association. 
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Dr. Cecil Puckett, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, has been elected presi- 
dent of the United Business Education As- 
sociation, to succeed Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner of Columbia University, New York 
City. Dr. Albert C. Fries, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, is the new 
vice-president and Gladys Bahr, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
elected treasurer. The executive secre- 
tary of this group is Hollis P. Guy. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, heads the 
U.B.E.A. Research Foundation, of which 
Dr. Jessie Graham, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Los Angeles, California, 
and Dr. Russell Cansler, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, are vice- 
president and secretary, respectively. 

Bernard Shilt, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Buffalo, New York, has been 
chosen to head the U.B.E.A. Administra- 
tors’ Division. Dr. John N. Given, Super- 
visor of Business Education, Los Angeles, 
California, is the vice-president of this 
division and Dr. Kenneth Hansen, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley 
is the secretary. 

The U.B.E.A. Executive Board is made 
up of the following members: 

Northeastern District, Dr. 
Cooper, New York State 
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Above, left to right: Dr. Fries, 
Miss Bahr and Mr, Guy. 


Puckett Heads U.B.E.A. 


Brawn, Norway High School, Norway, 
Maine; Vern Frisch, Albert Leonard High 
School, New Rochelle, New York. 

Mid-Atlantic District, Thomas M. 
Greene, Supervisor of Business Education, 
Baltimore County Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Bert Card, Orange High 
School, Orange, New Jersey; S. Gordon 
Rudy, Public Schools, York, Pennsylvania. 

Southern District, Dr. Parker Liles, 
Supervisor of Business Education, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama; Mrs. J. E. Johnson, High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Central District, Dr. Russell J. Hosler, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; Gladys 
Bahr, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Dr. Albert C. Fries, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Western District, Mary Irene Brock, 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas; Dr. Cecil Puckett, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; Dr. Eugene 
Hughes, University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas. 

Pacific District, Clara Voyen, Albany 
High School, Albany, Oregon; Edwin 
Swanson, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California; Dr. John N. Given, 
Supervisor of Business Education, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Below, left to right: Dr, Fork- 
ner, Dr. Lomax and Mr, Shilt 





N.C.B.S, Changes Convention Plans 


In the June number of this magazine it 
was announced that the National Council 
of Business Schools 1948 annual conven- 
tion would be held in Detroit in Decem- 
ber. These plans have been changed. The 
convention is to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, November 24, 25, 
26 and 27. 

Wednesday, November 24th will be de- 
voted to a meeting of the Executive and 
other committees. Thursday will be util- 
ized for a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors. The convention proper will open 
on Thanksgiving evening with a confer- 
ence for schools operating on the col- 
legiate level. General sessions will begin 
on Friday morning and continue until Sat- 
urday noon. There will be breakfast con- 
ferences on both Friday and Saturday 
morning. A Fellowship Luncheon will be 
held Friday noon and the annual dinner 
session on Friday evening. 

E. O. Fenton of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been appointed as promotion manager. 


+ 


1948 DPE Research Award Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, announces 
the ninth annual research contest for studies 
completed during the year, 1948. The con- 
test closes January 31, 1949. All graduate 
students in business education who have 
completed either Master’s or Doctor’s 
theses during the year 1948 are invited to 
enter their studies in the contest. Com- 
petition is not limited to members of Delta 
Pi Epsilon. 

To be eligible for consideration, the 
study should be of significance to a large 
number of business teachers and should 
not have been the basis for articles written 
by the contestant which have appeared in 
journals with national distribution. The 
winning study will be published by Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, and the author will receive fifty 
copies of his study. 

All eligible studies submitted will be 
evaluated by a research committe com- 
posed of Dr. Marion Lamb, West Liberty 
(West Virginia) State College, Dr. John 
Trytten, University of Michigan, and Pro- 
fessor C. K. Reiff, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. The committee reserves the right 
to reject any or all studies or to require 
certain changes in the winning study for 
publication purposes. 

Studies should be sent, express prepaid, 
not later than January 31 to the chairman 
of the research award committee, H. G 
Enterline, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 







+ 


San Antonio to be Host for 
Southwestern Group 

President Clyde Phillips has announced 
the high lights of the program for the 


meeting of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association, to be 
held at the Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 


Texas, October 28, 29 and 30. 

The speaker for the banquet on Thurs- 
day night, October 28, will be Jeff Wil- 
liams, nationally known humorist and din- 
ner speaker. George A. Meadows will 
preside over a two hour panel discussion 
on business school problems the next after- 
noon. Plenty of entertainment is planned 
for Friday evening and Saturday morning. 
The business meeting will be held on Sat- 
urday morning. 
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Puts the student behind the store counter— 


APPLIED panitieionaetgqum training in retailing that tells the student 
RETAILING * How to obtain a position. 
e 


PSOE How to sell effectively in the retail field. 
iis Mn iien. natch West Virginia * How to progress toward a better-paying job in retailing. 
There are 222 pages, size 814” x 11”, that give all the facts a high. 
° calibre retail employee should know—with detachable worksheets for 
Ideally adapted for MSQ with the practical application of every aspect covered. A wealth of charts 
wy serve to illustrate each topic and guide the student toward a positive 
understanding of actual conditions in the retail store. 


STORE : 
This revised edition contains an abundance of new features wiich 
SALESMANSHIP reflect the newer methods adopted by representative retailing estab- 
Third Edition lishments. See for yourself why it is the most interesting, authorita- 
By Brisco, Griffith and Robinson tive, and practical text in the field of retail selling. 








This text brings to the classroom the flavor of practical business that 


ENGLISH enables the student to see the dollars-and-cents value in a command of 


English. Why not see for yourself the wealth of illustrative ma- 


FOR BUSINESS terial, the helpful home assignments, and vocabulary-building exercises, 


By Parkhurst by sending for your copy now? 


Send for your examination copies today! 













| = PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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The Karlo Typewriter Demon- | 
strating Stand has been designed 
to meet the demand for the fast 
growing, popular method of 
audio-visual training. The stand 
is solidly built, eliminating 
wobble and vibration and fea- 
tures a wide range of adjust- 
ability from 32 to 44 inches. 
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lan Lioyd Becomes Editor of 
'BEW" and "Gregg News Letter" 
Alan C. Lloyd, for the past two years 
ae anaging editor of The Business Educa- 
a high Mion |/ orld, has been promoted to the full 
eets for Meditorship of both The Business Education 
f charts iVorld and The Gregg News Letter. 
ee: Mr. Lloyd joined the editorial staff of 
positive he Gregg Publishing Company upon his 
release in December, 1945, from the 
United States Navy after serving as com- 
munications officer aboard troop transports 
s which Bin both the Atlantic and Pacific areas. 
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Mr. Lloyd 




















Before the war he was a teacher and 
counselor in the Munhall, Pennsylvania 
schools and editor of the “Tri-State Bul- 
letin.” He has done graduate work at the 
University of Southern California and 
Harvard University and is a Ph.D. candi- 
date at the University of Pittsburgh. 

The first issue of The Gregg News Let- 
ter under Mr. Lloyd’s editorship, mailed 
Fthis month, is something new for this pub- 
lication—a_ loose-leaf series of “Letters” 
addressed to the teachers of specific sub- 
ject areas and to school executives. 


+ 


, Freeman Returns to Paterson 


1} Dr. M. Herbert Freeman has returned 
Ho his position as head of the Business 
Education Department at State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey, after com- 
pleting a five months assignment with the 
Office of Education, Business Education 
Staff to make an intensive study and anal- 
ysis of basic business education. The 
WProject was sponsored and initiated by 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 

A full report on the study will be avail- 
able in the near future. 


6 


Dean Grether in Washington, D, C. 


Ewald T. Grether, Dean of the School 
pof Business Administration, University 
t California, Berkeley, and recently elect- 
ed president of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business, is on 
leave of absence for the fall term and is in 
NVashington, D. C. as Director of Eco- 
momic Management. The Office of Eco- 
momic Management, National Security Re- 
"sources Board, has two large areas of re- 
“sponsibility; namely, to plan for (1) eco- 
nomic stabilization and (2) economic war- 
lare, in the event of war. 
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Dr, Agnew Advanced 


Dr. Peter L. Agnew has been made as- 
sistant dean in the School of Education at 
New York University and has been pro- 
moted from Associate Professor to full 
professor of Education in the Department 
of Business Education. 

Dr. Agnew is president of the National 
Association of Business Teacher Training 
Institutions. He is co-author of Secre- 
tarial Office Practice, published by South- 
Western Publishing Company and numer- 
ous accompanying workbooks. 


Sa 


Recent Gregg Appointments 


The Gregg Publishing Company has an- 
nounced the following new appointments: 


Dr. Robert N. Tarkington, for many 
vears Gregg representative in Florida, 


Georgia, and South Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant in the ad- 
ministrative offices of the firm in New 
York City. 

Paul B. Dennis, in recent years assistant 
manager of Gregg’s New York office and 
formerly Gregg representative in Western 
Pennsylvania, has been promoted to the 
post of manager of the New York office. 

Lauren O. Lindstrom, Gregg representa- 
tive for the past eighteen years in Illinois 
and other midwestern states, has been ap- 
pointd to the new position of assistant 
manager of the Chicago office of the Com- 
pany. 

Harry B. Bauernfeind, Gregg repre- 
sentative for several years in Wisconsin, 
has been appointed to the executive staff 
of The Gregg College, where he will serve 
as Director of Studies under Paul M. 
Pair, director of the school. 

Earl Zimmerman, Gregg representa- 
tive in Ohio for the past eight years, has 
accepted a new territory: He will now 
serve North Carolina, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia, replacing Mr. Guy 
Propst, who has accepted a position as 
head of the Commercial Department of 
Coker College, in Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina. 

Alfred M. Law, of New York, an ex- 
pert reporter, demonstrator, and linguist, 
has accepted an appointment to the Gregg 
editorial staff as an Assistant Editor. 





Louis Bader 





Professor Louis Bader, a member of 
the faculty of the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance for over two decades died Monday, 
August 23, at Deaconess Hospital, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, after suffering a heart at- 
tack. 

Two weeks before his death Professor 
Bader was promoted from associate to 
full professor. The promotion was _ to 
have become effective September first. 

In 1926 the veteran educator began his 
teaching career as a lecturer at the New 
York University School of Commerce. He 
was promoted to instructor the following 
year and in 1928 was appointed an assis- 
tant professor at the school. He achieved 
the rank of associate professor in 1931, 
teaching both marketing and economics. 





Bowser Appointed Manager of 
Ediphone Education Department 


Harry M. Bowser has joined Thomas 
A. Edison, Incorporated as manager of the 
Education Department, Ediphone Division. 
In this position he plans to inaugurate a 
program designed to help the schools 
throughout the country do a better job of 
instruction in the use of Ediphone equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Bowser became associated with The 
Gregg Publishing Company in September, 
1935, as New York State representative. 





Bowser 


Mr. 


In 1941 he transferred to the New York 
office as special school representative and 
was promoted to the position of Eastern 
Sales Manager in 1944. 

He is a graduate of Temple University, 
attended Clarion State Teachers College 
and did graduate work at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He has headed commer- 
cial departments in high schools in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. He introduced 
courses in salesmanship and retailing at 
New York State College for Teachers. 
Mr. Bowser has lectured on sales and 
sales training on high school, college and 
educational programs throughout the 
country. He has written many articles on 
sales and sales training for various profes- 
sional magazines both educational and 
business and has contributed to several 
yearbooks. He collaborated on a_ high 
school text on salesmanship. 

a 


Pepe Advanced by Remington Rand 


Philip S. Pepe has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Typewriter Utilization De- 
partment, Typewriter Division, Reming- 
ton Rand Inc. His duties take him into 
many large business organizations through- 
out the country as a consultant on typing 
efficiency. 

He joined the Remington Rand organi- 
zation in 1947 as Assistant Director of 
Typewriter Utilization. Previously, he 
was an assistant editor of The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company and an associate editor 
of the Business Education World, and had 
served on the Gregg staff for nearly 18 
years. 

Mr. Pepe teaches typewriting at the 
Evening Session of the City College of 
New York, and is a contributing editor of 
The Journal of Business Education. He 
is author of Personal Typing in 24 Hours 
and Gregg Shorthand Review Letters, botk 
published by Gregg, and has_ written 
numerous articles on business education. 
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PRINCIPLES OF 
URBAN REAL ESTATE 


By ArtHur M. Wermer, Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Homer Hoyt, Homer 
Hoyt Associates, Consulting Urban 
Land Economists. This revised edition 
has been expanded and completely re- 
organized to keep abreast of the pres- 
ent-day requirements for courses in 
real estate and land economics, The 
subject matter has been built around 
two principal topics: urban real es- 
tate value, real estate administration. 

514 pages, $4.75 





A GUIDE TO 
TECHNICAL WRITING 


By W. Georce Croucu and Rosert L. 
ZetLeR, both at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Designed for the undergradu- 
ate course. A useful teaching aid for 
developing proficiency in_ technical 
and business communications, includ- 
ing letters, reports, articles, formal 
and informal speech. 436 pages, $4.00 


SECRETARY'S BOOK 


By S. J. Wanous and Lawrence 
Erickson both of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. A com- 
plete reference manual supplying in- 
formation and guidance concerning 
the many problems which a secretary 
encounters daily in a busy office. 
597 pages, $4.00 


PERSONAL FINANCE 


By Etvin F. Donatpson, The Ohio 
State University. A text for college 
classes, especially designed to meet 
the increasing need for a compre- 
hensive treatment of the varied finan- 
cial problems of today’s living. 

499 pages, $4.50 


RHYTHMIC TYPEWRITING 


A Progressive Time-Saving 
Course 

By W. C. Maxwe i, Hinsdale High 
School; James L. Mursett, Columbia 
University; and Apert C. FRieEs, 
Northwestern University. Based on 
the idea that typewriting should be 
learned in terms of hand movement- 
types rather than on the traditional 
basis of frequency of key usage. 

217 pages, $2.00 
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(5 East 26th Street, New York 10 











1. Functional approach 

2. Step-by-step explanation 
3. Illustrative example 
4. Immediate practice 


5. Spaced cumulative review 





APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Fifth Edition 
By CURRY and PIPER 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded 
according to their difficulty and sequence. Easy prin- 
ciples come first and more difficult principles come 
later. Easier problems come first and harder prob- 
lems come later. To prepare students for complex 
problems, the subordinate skills and knowledges are 
presented early so that when a difficult principle is 
to be taught the student has already learned every- 
thing except the one new principle. 
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For faster, smoother, more efficient typing 


TYPING TO MUSIC 


Two volumes—Six ten-inch double-faced durable 
records in each volume. Teacher’s Manual and Guide 


Volume I for speeds 12 to 40 words per minute 
Volume II for speeds 20 to 55 words per minute 
Carefully selected recordings help students coordinate 
eye, mind, and hand so that correct, rhythmic strok- 


ing becomes a fixed habit. The instruction manual as: 
sures maximum benefit from the use of these records. 
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Summer Session 


June 27 to August 5, 1949 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand—Typewriting— 
Bookkeeping — Business Law — and Office Practice. Also 
skill development in shorthand and typewriting. Outstand- 
ing faculty. During the last two summers, teachers at- 
tended from every state in the Union and Canada. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING: INTRO- 
DUCTORY, Third Edition, by H. A. Fin- 
ney, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
670 pp. College List $4.25. 


Teachers and students alike will be in- 
terested in the changes and features which 
have been incorporated into the third edi- 
tion of this popular text, particularly the 
addition of material on accounting theory. 

The author has retained the immediate 
introduction of the corporation and the 
use of nontrading concerns for the in- 
troductory chapters. Descriptions of pri- 
vate ledgers and factory ledgers have been 
dropped; consignments are treated only in 
a brief discussion; and the material per- 
taining to notes and bills of exchange is 
now spread over three chapters. 

Many teachers will welcome the news 
that more assignment materials have been 

The length of the practice set 
assigned with the last third of the book 
has been consjderably reduced. Manu- 
facturing cost controls are still included 
in a separate chapter. For the conveni- 
ence of the teacher who does not want to 
take up this latter subject, it has been dis- 
associated from the practice set. 


+ 


PRINCIPLES OF URBAN REAL ESTATE, 
Revised Edition, by Arthur M. Weimer 
and Homer Hoyt, New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 512 pp, $4.75. 


» Designed for courses in real estate on 
the college level, this book is also useful 
for in-service training programs of real es- 
tate organizations. It is developed around 
two major topics: real estate evaluation, 
and real estate administration. Several 
chapters have been added in the revised 
edition. Questions on the text and reading 
references plus a number of study projects 
give the book added use as a textbook. 


+ The book gives a balanced presentation 

and, while it stresses the income approach 
to value, costs and market data are also 
recognized as items to be considered. The 
book shows a broad understanding of the 
problems of real estate for while primary 
consideration is given to business practice, 
the general community problems connected 

with the production and use of real estate 
Hare recognized. 
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MODERN BUSINESS: An Introduction to 
Principles and Problems, by Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Robert O. Skar, and Ray G. 
Price, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1948. 427 pp. $3.50. 


With reference to introductory busi- 
ness courses and course materials, the 
authors state, “the function of a course 
= '" introduction to business is to describe 
and explain business in a general way 
Hand to show its relationship to society 
.*S a whole. The purpose is to present 
@the social setting and the economic func- 
tioning of business rather than to make 
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detailed and technical descriptions of 
business methods and procedures.” 

Concentrating upon background value, 
setting, and understanding, the authors 
have avoided details that have no place in 
the initial over-view to be given to the 
student. They have selected materials 
calculated to give a general picture of bus- 
iness in its basic function of supplying 
the economic needs of society. These ma- 
terials are organized into main topic areas 
arranged to develop this general picture in 
logical sequence. 

These major topics are treated in from 
three to five chapters each. The text has 
been organized to lend itself to discus- 
sion and further development as time and 
inclination permit. Each chapter has ques- 
itons for review, terms and phrases to de- 
fine or explain, questions for discussion, 
case problem, suggested projects, and ref- 
erences. The features allow for very 
flexible utilization of the book. 

Care has been taken to use the most 
up-to-date materials for illustrations and 
statistical presentations. Several illustra- 
tions are taken from Public Affairs Com- 
mittee publications and in other cases the 
same style has been used for clarity and 
simplicity. Teachers, for example, who 
have had to struggle to prepare a non- 
technical explanation of the characteristics 
of the different forms of life insurance, 
will find some fine illustrations to do the 
work for them from now on. 

In course of the development of the top- 
ics, the authors have naturally had to face 
certain controversial issues. This they 
have done squarely and fairly, aiming to 
be descriptive rather than argumentative. 

The materials in this text are suitable 
for both business and nonbusiness students. 
Certainly every useful, intelligent citizen 
should have an opportunity to profit by 
such a background understanding as would 
be thus afforded. 


+ 


BASIC DATA OF THE AMERICAN ECON- 
OMY, by W. Nelson Peach and Walter 
Krause, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 209 pp. $2.00. 


This document is organized to accom- 
pany any elementary collegiate text in 
economics. Statistical tables in texts usu- 
ally go out-of-date very soon and the 
thought of the authors «is evidently to re- 
vise this document very frequently so as 
to keep it current. 

There is no question that the ninety-nine 
statistical tables which are usually accom- 
panied by illustrative charts will provide 
fine raw data for the solution of problems. 
The bulletin provides a splendid means of 
making a course realistic and something 
more than a mere lecture presentation. 
The charts can easily be put into an 
opaque projector and made available to 
large groups. The document will also 
provide additional learning materials for 
the more alert high school students of eco- 
nomics. 


VOCATIONAL OFFICE TRAINING, by A. 
L. Walker and others, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 22 
pp. Free. 

This bulletin is Monograph 70 of the 
South-Western monographs in business 
education. It is based upon bulletins of 
the Virginia State Board of Education as 
printed in the April and May, 1948, issues 
of The Balance Sheet. 

It gives the Virginia State Plan for job 
office training, a series of layouts for busi- 
ness departments, and a program of action 
for advisory committees in business edu- 
cation. 


+ 


HARPER'S WORKBOOK IN ENGLISH, 
Books | and Il, by Engelbert J. Neu- 
mayer and Edward J. Rutan, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Book I, 185 
pp., Book Il 179 pp., 1948. Paper 
bound copy, $1.40 each. 

Using the meaning approach to gram- 
mar, the authors of this text have omitted 
the grammatical concept under considera- 
tion from the sentence being studied. In 
completing the sentence, the part the 
concept plays in conveying meaning is 
thoroughly impressed upon the student. 
This is quite a different approach from the 
more common one of selection of the 
proper fill-in form of the word to use. 

The student is required to do more care- 
ful reading and use more thought in com- 
pleting this type of exercise. The book 
recommends that every part be read not 
only to analyze structure, but to deter- 
mine what it says. Many of the exercises 
are parts of a story and as the exercises 
are completed the story grows. 

Book I presents the sentence and its 
component parts; Book II employs this 
earlier learning in a more extended and 
involved discourse attempting to develop 
on the part of the student a real aware- 
ness of the meanings of words and sen- 
tences and of effective ways of expressing 
meaning. 

Supplementary materials are presented 
with each exercise thus providing mate- 
rial for teaching, reviewing, and testing. 
In addition, special tests are available for 
each unit of work. 

These workbooks can be recommended 
especially for use in a class of remedial 
grammar and composition. They should be 
helpful for any class where word meaning 
and sentence structure are being studied, 
provided the teacher can find time in an 
overcrowded program to use them, and 
provided the administration will permit the 
teaching of formal grammar in the class- 
room. 
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YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS. New Second Edition , 
By A. H. Smith, Gladys Bahr and F. T. Wilhelms. Coming soon. , * 


A new approach to consumer education, stressing the development of right attitudes. Treats choice of vocation; 7 
getting and holding a job, budgeting and saving, good shopping techniques, intelligent buying and spending, etc f 
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By Arthur J. Brewster, Herbert H. Palmer, and Robert G. Ingraham. 531 pages, $3.40. B che 
A comprehensive and teachable presentation of the fundamental principles of advertising in all of its aspects, : = 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 12 


What are the personal qualities and attitudes which, if studied and practiced, 
will assist the trainee in his transition from student to beginning employee? 





“Your instructors stress the importance 
of being adequately trained in your chosen 
field and I want to stress the importance 
of the personal qualifications, over and 
above the routine of your particular work, 
which are absolutely essential to success. 
Unless you have these personal attributes 
in addition to the proper training, your 
progress will be retarded .. . even limited. 

“Let us consider the appearance of the 
average business girl. Quite universally 
she is known as the ‘white collar girl.’ As 
this name implies, she is immaculate in 
her appearance. Her clothes are appro- 
priate, neat, and well-pressed; her hair 
is simply dressed; nails manicured; shoes 
suitable and well-shined; in short, she 
has that ‘Mademoiselle’ look, and the key- 
note of her appearance is simplicity. 


Clothing 


‘It is not necessary that you spend a 
great deal of money for your clothing; 
in fact, one-fourth of your salary is a 
high maximum. But, you must give time 
and thought to planning your wardrobe! 
The less money you have to spend, the 
more thought and planning must go into 
its development. Buying to a plan and 
never buying anything on the spur of the 
moment . except perhaps a nicknack or 
4 trifle... is the way the smartest women 
spend their fashion dollars . . . even when 
money is not an item. 

“When an emyloyee comes to us for 
counsel about proper business attire, we 
ask her to bring us a complete list of her 
present wardrobe. This includes hats, 
shoes, gloves, pocketbooks, blouses, scarfs, 
etc. We then work out a long-term buy- 
ing plan so that suits, coats, dresses, and 
accessories are in complete harmony. It 
is only through such foresight and care 
that a badly scrambled wardrobe may be 
reorganized into one of which you will 
be proud. While a limited budget nec- 
essarily must control the variety of your 
wardrobe, it need not prevent its being 
integrated, suitable, and an investment 
which will pay good dividends. 

“While most of us wear fairly dark 
clothes to business because of their prac- 
ticality, there is nothing wrong in suc- 
cumbing to pastel wool, but of course, 
light colors do require more cleaning and 
that is always an expense item to be con- 
sidered, 
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“Tn selecting your clothes, whatever their 
color, strive for the effect that will pro- 
duce the comment, ‘How well you are 
looking these days,’ rather than ‘What 
an unusual you are wearing.’ In 
fact, one famous designer has said, ‘If 
you cannot five years, you 
should not have purchased it in the first 
place. These are the type of clothes 
that are not remembered for themselves, 
and each year new accessories make them 
look 

“One well-made, distinctive suit is more 
effective than seven or eight nondescript 
You can have lots of fun chang- 
a fresh blouse—gay scarf 


dress 


wear a suit 


new. 


dresses. 
ing accessories 
—a tricky pin, and you have a new outfit 
and your spirits soar accordingly. Being 
properly dressed develops self-confidence. 
This feeling of being ‘on top of the world’ 
will, in turn, influence your ability on the 
job to a greater extent than many people 
will admit. Nondescript, inappropriate 
clothes can upset your poise and give you 
a felling of insecurity. 

“Now a word about mending and the 
care of your wardrobe. You all know 
the old adage, ‘A stitch in time saves nine.’ 
Repair the rip or fix the tear as soon as 
you notice it, and save yourself the an- 
noyance of having to stop and fix it when 
you are hurriedly dressing for work. 

“Clothes hangers are the health insurance 
of your wardrobe. Buy large, firm hangers 
to keep shoulders in shape. Buy wide 
skirt hangers to keep skirts tidy. Don’t 
ever, no matter how tired you may be at 
the end of a day, throw your clothes in 
a lump on a chair. The difference between 
being dowdy and smart depends on your 
attention to these little details. 


Make-up 

“While simplicity is the keynote in dress, 
naturalness is the keynote in make-up. 
Make-up applied discreetly gives the fresh 
natural look that everyone admires today. 
Too much rouge, lipstick, eye shadow, 
or other excessive make-up at any time 
is not in good taste. Select rouge 
and lipstick carefully, blending it and 
powder with natural skin tones. When ap- 
plying lipstick, follow the natural lines of 
your mouth. Don’t try to copy the movie 
star or model. Always remember—it is 
much smarter, in business, to be conser- 
vative than to be exotic. 


“Your nails must be  well-manicured 
whether or not you use polish. Colored 
polish is usually acceptable in the modern 
office, but chipped polish, never. If your 
nails are kept only slightly longer than 
the end of your fingers, there is less dan- 
ger of breaking them. 


Hair 

“The average 
plimented upon the excellent care she gives 
her hair. She takes pride in its shining 
cleanliness and becoming style. Too many 
times, in a misguided search for glamour, 


young girl is to be com- 


woman’s crowning glory is dressed in such 
a complicated way that it cannot be brushed 
adequately, needs professional care when 
it is combed, and becomes dull and lifeless. 
Hair should be shampooed at least every 
two weeks, brushed every day, and ar- 
ranged simply. A note of warning—don’t 
ever go into the office with your hair in 
pin curls, and a bandana or scarf around 
your head; and, while we are on the sub- 
ject of scarfs, babushkas as you probably 
call them, really are not appropriate for 
business. They may be excusable on a 
rainy day, but the well-dressed girl always 


wears a hat. 


Cleanliness 


“All of your excellent choice and care 
of clothing, your careful make-up, your 
hair styling mean nothing if you are not 
meticulous about your daily bath and de- 
odorant. Every personnel counselor or su- 
pervisor, at some time or another, has had 
complaints from her employees about a co- 
worker who was careless in this respect. 
This is embarrassing for all concerned. 
Covet cleanliness so thorough you can 
know the soap and deodorant ads must be 
aimed at somebody else. 


Personal Qualities 

“While we have stressed simplicity in 
your business dress and naturalness in 
make-up, there are other factors that some- 
times the young person in business does 
not recognize as important. They are, 
however, characteristics on which em- 
ployees are rated and promoted, and they 
count every bit as much as_ proficiency 
and good appearance. The sum total of 
these comprise your office. 

“Genuine Friendliness and love of people 
are related attributes. Love of people im- 
plies the desire to go out of your way to 
help others. It is that attitude that makes 
you want to help an individual without 
thought of self, or of private gain in 
so doing. From this love of people springs 
genuine friendliness interest in those 
things which affect others and enjoyment 
of sharing their troubles as well as their 
triumphs. 


(Continued on next page) 





“Cooperation is a willingness to work 
with others in a helpful way. It is subor- 
dination of personal likes, dislikes, or in- 
terests for the benefit of the unit or the 
orgaization as a whole. Too many times 
a new employee will follow the lead of 
an older employee who may be temporarily 
getting by in disregarding these company 
regulations. If you are ever so tempted, 
just stop and realize that you must not 
jeopardize your own future by following 
an example you recognize as a poor one. 

“Punctuality is important. When you are 
employed, you will be told what your 
working hours are going to be . . . When 
you go to lunch and take your rest periods. 
If you are told your starting time is 
8:30, be there at your desk ready for 
work at 8:30; don’t dash in at 8:29%4, 
punch your time card, loiter in the coat 
room or visit on the way to your desk. 
The person who lags in getting back from 
lunch or a rest period irritates the fellow 
employee whose work may be dependent 
upon his; furthermore. it is not playing 
fair with the company, and sooner or 
later, it will be detrimental to advance- 
ment. 

“Tolerance is increasingly important as 
the world grows smaller; in every line 
and every field we meet people who may 
not see eye to eye with us. Tolerance 
permits us to think of other people, think 
of their viewpoints, and of how to ad- 
just ourselves to them and to the world 
at large. 

“Be considerate of all people you work 
with or meet. If you would grow in per- 
sonality, do it because you would rather 
be that way. If you are business-wise, 
do it because one never knows which fellow 
worker may suddenly careen upward and 
give you a lift. If you adopt an attitude 
of being a little more patient, tactful, and 
kind than you believe necessary, you will 
work and live with people without discord 
and will go far toward establishing that 
congenial atmosphere that makes it fun 
to go to work among friends. 


Analyze Yourself 


“Maybe many of the things presented 
here seem elementary to you and you 
do them automatically every day. How- 
ever, in the daily rush of business, it is 
easy for us to let some of them slide. All 
of us earnestly need to take stock of our- 
selves every once in a while. There will 
never be a better time for you to do this 
than just now when you are on the thres- 
hold of your business career. Be frank 
with yourself. Admit the points in which 
you fall short and start doing something 
about them today, so that you can make 
the most of every opportunity and be- 
come one of the leaders in your field.” 
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